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A PLAY WITH MUSIC....FOR CHILDREN, OR 
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"Danny Dither’ is an extremely flexible musical play. It can be elaborate or simple, fan- 
tastic or realistic, satirical or sentimental, depending on the director and talent available. Likewise, 
the cast may be small or large and the many opportunities for dancing can be realized very simply 
or in a professional manner. 


The story starts with the troubles of the Faith, 'ope and Charity Department in Heaven, 
in which Danny Dither works as an office boy. Threatened with liquidation, the Department sends 
Danny to earth to prove that faith, hope and charity do exist there. Danny's trials and tribulations 
on earth form the plot of the play. 


The score by Alex North, one of our most promising American composers, is completely 
enchanting because he has incorporated every type of music from boogie-woogie and swing to 
lovely ballet interludes. Mr. North and his collaborator have gotten away from the cliches of the 
old-style school operetta. Supervisors, teachers, parents and children themselves will find "Danny 
Dither" refreshingly novel, charming and irresistibly delightful. 


Price Combined Book and Score $2.50 
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LYN MURRAY 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR CHORUS 


For years the name of LYN MURRAY has been connected 
chorally with some of the finest musical programs heard over 
the radio. The chorus numbers published have been adapted 
from the original radio arrangements but still maintain the 
style and originality usually connected with radio choral groups. 





Title Arrangement Number Price 
Alouette, French-Canadian Folk-Song : a 1731 15 
Alouette, French-Canadian Folk-Song 0... meet S.A.T.B. 1732 15 
Comin’ Thru The Rye ...... Pal be nintitintes . $.A.T.B. 1778 a 
Little David Play on Your Harp, Spiritual............ S.A.T.B. 1730 15 

*Nurseryland Sketches Mates wa sh ieit ouaacaialeee S.S.A. 1727 .20 
*Nurseryland Sketches eerianecae _ §.A.T.B. 1728 .20 
Old Ark's A Moverin, Spiritual ..... ic sia nde blac elpuobieidobuicedc om 1733 15 
Keep in the Middle of the Road, Spiritual... 0... . S.A.T.B. 1734 15 
Twinkle, Twinkle Little Star ............. S.A.T.B 1779 AS 


The above have been adapted from Lyn Murray original arrangements by Jeff Alexander 


Listen To The Mocking Bird......... He oebtadoan a 1777 5 
*Peace Comes to Me .. eee ee S.S.A. 1726 AS 
eo Ul, en 1725 15 

Roll, Jordan Roll, Spiritual ............. eee renter. / ys. 1738 15 

Spinning Song, Mendelssohn ..... ‘ S.S.A. 1735 15 

Spinning Song, Mendelssohn ow... S.A.T.B. 1736 AS 

The Farmer In the Dell S.A.T.B 1780 15 


*Original Lyn Murray Composition. 


Boosey... HAWKES 


668 5th AVE., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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know this masters com- 
The ones that are fav- 
orites the world over have been 
arranged for almost all instruments. 
Listed here are some of the inter- 
musicianly 


esting and arrange- 


ments of 


THE OLD REFRAIN 


For trumpet. saxophone. flute. 
clarinet. trumpet trio. cello. 2 vio- 


lins. ete. 


LIEBESFREUD cures sy) 


flute. 


cello. 


For trumpet. saxophone. 


clarinet solo. duet or trio: 


band. orchestra. etc. 


LIEBESLEID (Love’s Sorrow) 


For flute. clarinet. saxophone. Horn 
in F, 
chestra. etc. 


SCHON ROSMARIN 


(Fair Rosmarin) 


Trombone. cello. band. or- 


For flute. clarinet solo. duet or trio: 
trumpet solo or trio: band. orches- 


tra, etc. 


CAPRICE VIENNOIS 


For clarinet. saxophone. cello. or- 


chestra. ete. 
* * * * 


In preparation: 


String Quartet arrangements with op 
tional bass for CAPRICE VIENNOIS, 
LIEBESFREUD, LIEBESLEID and 
SCHON ROSMARIN. Also 
Quartet arrangements of THE OLD RE 
FRAIN and SCHON ROSMARIN 


Clarinet 
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YINGING is a part of the daily 
‘J program of most children in the 
elementary schools of the United 
States. A large percentage of the 
country’s junior high school pupils 
take part at least once a week in 
“required” music classes in which 
singing is the principal activity. In 
our high schools there are thousands 
of glee clubs, choruses, and choirs. 
And there are very few colleges that 
do not support at least one choral 
organization. 

This picture may easily give rise 
to comments such as “I hear America 
singing,” “Our singing nation,” “The 
democracy of the choral art.” It all 
sounds wonderful to the music edu- 
cator and the choral enthusiast, but 
what happens to all these high school 
and college singers when they leave 
their school-sponsored choral groups? 
Where are the community choral or- 
ganizations which the interested ob- 
server might expect to find in 
flourishing condition, fed by these 
thousands of school choral roots? 


Y 


Can school and college choral di- 
rectors be blamed for the scarcity of 
active community choruses? We be- 
lieve not. The young people in their 
school organizations give strong evi- 
dence of thorough enjoyment of their 
singing and take part in the activi- 
ties of those organizations on a vol- 
untary or “elective” basis. Is there 
any reason for us to believe that they 
would not continue to do so on an 
adult level, provided that the right 
kind of opportunity and leadership 
are offered to them? School music 
educators are doing a generally com- 
petent job in developing widespread 
interest in choral music—interest of 
the kind that could develop into 
much adult activity. 

So far as we know there is no re- 
cent official or unofhcial survey of 





the country’s community choral or- 


ganizations, But anyone familiar 
with the field can easily and quickly 
list the names of a substantial num- 
ber of adult glee clubs, choirs, and 
choruses which were highly active 
and well known two decades ago but 
which have been disbanded, and 
then make another list of those that 
might as well disband because they 
are peopled only with oldsters and 
fail to attract young people to their 
ranks. 

Several years ago an eminent mu- 
sic critic said to us, “I have a long 
waiting list of people who want extra 
tickets I may have for any kind of a 
program except one—choral societies. 
I simply cannot dispose of tickets to 
oratorios and other choral events.” 

It is our belief that the greatest 
weakness of many adult nonprofes- 
sional choral groups has been poor 
program building. In all too many 
instances they have fed off the same 
repertory year after year. Their pro- 
grams have become monotonous and 
highly repetitious. New music of all 
kinds and levels has been introduced 
into their repertory far too slowly 
and in too small quantities. This has 
made for less interest on the part of 
both choruses and audiences, The 
nonprofessional musician must have 
at least a fair degree of variety in his 
musical diet if he is to remain inter- 
ested in it. He must feel some excite- 
ment and challenge in change ot 
pace and color in the programs that 
he sings. He is singing for fun, not 
for pay. The conductors of too many 
community choruses have neglected 
the extensive development of their 
singers in their efforts toward in- 
tensive training. They have 
failed to measure audience response 
accurately and to interpret it cor 
rectly. 

Our schools and colleges are turn- 
ing out huge numbers of young sing 
ers whose talents and skills should 
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lorm a constant flow of resources foi 
adult singing groups of a nonprofes- 
sional nature. Adult choral activities 
of a “community” nature should be 
on the upgrade. But are they? No 
one person, no group of persons can 
be blamed for this huge waste of 
human resources, but it does look as 
it we are failing to realize upon 
something that could contribute 
greatly to our cultural growth. 
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AMBASSADOR —Polka Losey 


Solo parts published for trombone or baritone bass clef, Solo Clarinet, 
Solo Cornet. 
Full Band $1.50—extra parts eath .20 


AQUARELLA—Concert Polka T. V. Short 
Cornet Solo with Full Band $1.50—extra parts each .15 


BLUE BELLS OF SCOTLAND A. H. Knoll 
Cornet Duet with band $2.00—extra parts each .15 
A duet for the advanced trumpet player. 


CHALLENGE —Baritone solo with band Southwell 
Full Band $1.00—extra parts each .15 
EXECUTION —Baritone solo with band Southwell 
Full Band with Conductor $2.00—parts each .15 
GRATITUDE —Solo for cornet or trombone Al. Pinard 
Full Band $1.50—extra parts each .15 
HAPPINESS—Solo for cornet or trombone Al. Pinard 
Full Band $1.50—extra parts .15 
MEDITATIONS Luscomb 


Duet for 2 cornets, 2 alto sax or alto and tenor saxophones 
Full band $1.00—Any duet part with piano .40 
Separate duet parts each .15 


MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME —Air Varie 
Published for solo trombone or baritone bass clef. 
Solo cornet. 

Full band $1.25—Any solo part with piano, .50 


MY TUBA SOLO Southwell 


Published for tuba solo, bass clef. Trombone solo bass clef, Trombone 

solo treble clef. 

Above solo parts included in full band $2.00—Any solo part each .20 
Any solo part with Conductor (Piano) .50 


TWIN STARS H. W. Wendland arr. Chas. Storm 
Duet for 2 Bb cornets. Cornet and Trombone. 2 alto saxophones, 2 Bb 
tenor saxophones. Solo for trombone or Baritone. 
Above parts included in full band—Full Band $1.50—Symphonic $2.50 
Extra parts: Duet parts each .20—other parts each .15 
Any duet part with piano .60 


WHITE STAR WALTZ Al. Pinard 


Solo for cornet, trombone or baritone with band. Price full band $1.15 
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Cornet solo with band $1.50—extra parts each .15 


W. E. Barnes 
Solo Clarinet, 
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Robbins Choral Collection of Patriotic Songs 
Four-Part S.A.T.B. arrangements by Hugo Frey 
Contents: Anchors Aweigh, Marching Along Together, My Own 
America, | Hear America Singing, K-K-K-Katy, Our Forever 

United States and five others. 


Robbins Choral Collection of Negro Spirituals 
Four-Part S.A.T.B. arrangements by Charles L. Cooke 


Contents: Steal Away, Swing Low Sweet Chariot, Go Down 
Moses, Deep River, | Couldn't Hear Nobody Pray, Nobody 
Knows The Trouble I've Had and six others. 


Robbins Choral Collection for Mixed Voices 


Four-Part S.A.T.B. arrangements by Hugo Frey 


Contents: Deep Purple, Rio Rita, The Wedding Of The Painted 
Doll, The Rangers’ Song, Over The Rainbow, Charmaine, 
Whispering, M-O-T-H-E-R and four others. 


Robbins Choral Collection of Patriotic Songs 
Three-Part S.S.A. arrangements by Hugo Frey 


Contents: Anchors Aweigh, Marching Along Together, My 
Own America, | Hear America Singing, Pledge To The Flag, 
K-K-K-Katy, The American's Creed and four. others. 


Robbins Choral Collection for Treble Voices 
Three-Part S.S.A. arrangements by Hugo Frey 


Contents: The American's Creed, Siboney, Deep Purple, Sweet 
And Lovely, Over The Rainbow, Whispering, Diane, Jeannine, 
Charmaine, The Woman In The Shoe and two others. 


Robbins Choral Collection of Patriotic Songs 
Four-Part 1.1.8.8. arrangements by Hugo Frey 
Contents: Anchors Aweigh, The Marine's Hymn, My Own 
America, | Hear America Singing, Pledge To The Flag, 

K-K-K-Katy, Marching Along Together and four others, 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 


Sales Agent for ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 
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“Folios of favorite standard songs arranged for singing ensembles in 
schools, civic organizations. music clubs and recreaiional groups. 





Price 75¢ Each 
° 152 West 52nd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


e LEO FEIST, 





Robbins Folio of Modern Male Quartettes No. 1 


Four-Part 1.7.8.8. arrangements by Ed Smalle 
Contents: Singin’ In The Rain, The Rogue Song, Cuban Love 
Song, Voice In The Old Village Choir, When The Moon Comes 
Over The Mountain and seven others. 


Robbins Folio of Modern Male Quartettes No. 2 
Four-Part 1.1.8.8. arrangements by Ed Smaile 
Contents: The Woman In The Shoe, Marching Along Together, 
When | Grow Too Old To Dream, Home On The Range, 

Liebestraum, Roll Along Prairie Moon and six others. 


Robbins Folio of Modern Male Quartettes No. 3 


Four-Part 1.7.8.8. arrangements by Ed Smalle 
Contents: Alone, Blue Moon, Good Night Sweetheart, Man- 
hattan Serenade, Good Bye Jonah, All | Do Is Dream Of You, 
Would You, Soldier On The Shelf and four others. 


Feist Folio of Male Quartettes 


Four-Part 1.1.8.8. arrangements by Ed Smalle 
Contents: The Rangers’ Song, My Blue Heaven, Goofus, Dear 
Old Girl, I'm An Old Cowhand, The Waltz You Saved For Me, 
The King’s Horses and five others. 


Miller Folio of Male Quartettes 


Four-Part 1.7.8.8. arrangements 
Contents: Charmaine, Diane, Whispering, Little Mother, School 
Day Sweethearts, When Honey Sings An Old-Time Song, Do 
You Ever Think Of Me and three others. 


Miller Choral Collection of Hawaiian Songs 


Four-Part S.A.1.B. arrangements by Charles L. Cooke 
Contents: Hawaiian War Chant, A Song Of Old Hawaii, My 
Little Grass Shack, Hula Rock-A-Bye, Across The Sea, Island 
Serenade, Lovely Hula Hands, Hula Lullaby and four others. 
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REQUIEM AETERNAM 


for 
MIXED CHORUS, BARITONE SOLO AND ORCHESTRA 


Poem by 
JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


To Ie Duesented by 


THE OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


OBERLIN, OHIO 


Op February 16h, 1947 








This distinguished setting of 
Fletcher’s stirring poem repre- 
sents American creative art at 
its best. 
You are invited to send for a 
copy of the vocal score on 
approval. 


PeavPavuno. Merwe, 1h. 
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T is presumptuous for anyone to 

assume the role of critic toward 
the noble efforts being made by the 
teachers in our schools to develop the 
kind of singing which will have a 
wholesome influence upon the young 
people who participate. Nevertheless, 
I have visited many schools and 
served as adjudicator and guest con- 
ductor for numerous festivals, and I 
am continually impressed. with the 
artistic and expressive limitations of 
the singing I hear. 

In an effort to get to the heart of 
the problem, I have asked myself the 
reason for the seeming inadequacy 
of the choral singing in our schools. 
Can it be faulty tone production, the 
absence of rhythmic vitality, careless 
diction, failure in musical precision, 
need for more dynamic contrast, or 
poor understanding of artistic phras- 
ing and expressive interpretation? 
Occasionally, it is a combination of 
all of these factors but, by and large, 
the major flaw is lack of adequacy 
and variety of tone necessary to ex- 
press the contrasting moods of the 
music which is being sung. 

Why does one so often hear an un- 
pretentious lullaby sung with prac- 
tically the same tone quality, in both 
kind and power, as a glorious hymn 
of praise to God? Why does one so 
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What Is Wrong with the 
Singing in Our Schools? 


HARRY ROBERT WILSON 





Dr. Wilson, of Teachers College, Columbia University, surveys some 


standards and practices in school singing and states why he thinks 


they need re-evaluation and overhauling. 





often hear practically the same 
quality and quantity of tone ex- 
pended on a charming love song as 
on a vigorous song of the sea or a 
shoutin’ spiritual? 

Music is an art that is produced by 
means of tonal-rhythmic patterns. 
Tone is its medium and rhythm is 
its life. Adequate interpretation is 
not possible without adequate tone 
to express the mood represented in 
the music. The anaemic and devital- 
ized tone quality used by so many of 
our choral groups is completely in- 
adequate for much of the music that 
they are singing. Is it necessary, and 
why did this style of tone become so 
prevalent in our choral organiza- 
tions? 

The typical tone of the adolescent 
school choir is thin and breathy, It is 
true that it has a certain lightness 
and sweetness that is very attractive 
for certain choral numbers which 
need this type of tone. But after 
working with many adolescent voices 
of high school age, I am thoroughly 
convinced that the thin, breathy tone 
is not necessary and can be trans- 
formed into a full-bodied, vigorous 
tone that is adequate for the more 
pretentious music that school choral 
groups are attempting to sing. 

The thin, breathy tone recognized 


as the adolescent voice has undoubt- 
edly continued to prevail because of 
the inability on the part of con- 
ductors to develop a more vital tone 
with their groups. (In my travels I 
have found that teachers and direc- 
tors are more desirous of assistance in 
this phase of their work than in any 
other.) Also, they have naturally been 
influenced by the fact that it is rela- 
tively simple to secure a blending of 
voices when a light, lyric quality of 
tone is continuously used, and, in 
contrast, it is very difficult to secure 
a blend of voices when a _ full, 
vigorous tone is used. In fact, when 
choirs indulge in some honest to 
goodness forte-singing the result is 
usually high class yelling. The sensi- 
tive ears of the conductor will not 
accept this indignity to the art of 
music, and so he tones the group 
down and down until the singing 
becomes colorless. Then, too, when 
the strident tone reaches yell pro- 
portions, there arises the bugaboo of 
ruining voices. We so often forget 
that each person has only one pair 
of vocal cords and that voices are 
much more likely to be ruined from 
improper use in speaking, from play- 
ground yelling, and from overuse of 
the voice during attacks of laryngitis, 
(Continued on page 39) 















HE professional chorister is not 

a frustrated soloist, as many are 
led to believe. Generally, he is too 
young to fee] frustrated. He accepts a 
choral job as a means to an end. 
While he wants to become a fea- 
tured soloist, he prefers the comfort 
of a steady paycheck during his ap- 
prenticeship period. Also, he wants 
to be close to the “breaks” which 
often determine success in radio. If 
he possesses any unusual talent he is 
bound to come to the notice of some 
influential person and eventually win 
a solo spot. 

Actually, the frustrated soloist 
finds it hard to land a job in a radio 
chorus. The very shortcomings that 
prevented him from obtaining a solo 
engagement will deny him the 
chance to sing in a group. Discrimi- 
nating conductors have high stand- 
ards and select their singers very 
carefully. 

It has been my good fortune to 
have had delegated to me the respon- 
sibility of selecting and training sing- 
ers for the Toscanini choruses at 
NBC. To work with the maestro in 
any capacity is the desire of countless 
hundreds of aspiring artists. Perhaps 
that is why so many voices of high 
artistic quality apply for the chorus. 
Mr. Toscanini is given an orchestra 
of highly seasoned players whose en- 
semble sense is unusually high. He 
expects the same maturity from the 
chorus, 

With a training period limited to 
two or three rehearsals for each 
broadcast it becomes necessary to se- 
lect only those who can pass a rigid 
test in tone quality, diction, volume, 
range, sight reading, interpretation, 
and style. Language requirements de- 
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The Professional Chorister 








The Assistant Director of Music in the New York City schools, who 


also directs professional choral groups, outlines the demands of this 


type of choral work. 





pend on the work to be performed. 
To measure quality as it will sound 
over the air, all auditions are held 
in a studio with a “live mike.” 

Most applicants show excellent 
training in style. They reveal excel- 
lent coaching in diction, breathing, 
and tone production. Ringing top 
tones are in abundance; but alas, 
rhythmic precision and ability to 
read at sight and to sing on pitch 
show utter neglect. 

Rhythmic precision is impossible 
without a thorough knowledge of 
note values. Conductors demand 
split-second accuracy in attacks and 
releases. Consonants must be short 
and concise. Notes must be sustained 
to their full value. Accents and syn- 
copations must be clearly defined. 
Syllables must be studied: for per- 
cussive effects. Diphthongs must be 
carefully timed. A phonetic approach 
to singing is desirable and necessary. 


Poor Reading 


It is quite common to hear candi- 
dates excusé their poor reading with, 
“I catch on very quickly.” In radio, 
time costs money. To do professional 
work one is expected to have a good 
foundation in theoretical subjects. 
Without it intelligent singing is im- 
possible. Insecurity is bound to result 
in sluggish rhythms and faulty inter- 
vals. To test the sight reading ability 
of candidates, I use original melodies 
in which each measure is progres- 
sively more difficult. The last few 
measures are chromatic and employ 
difficult rhythms and skips. The can- 
didate is rated according to the num- 
ber of measures he completes in 
steady tempo. 





Perhaps the greatest number of re- 
jections are based on faulty intona- 
tion. Quality of tone is affected by 
vibrato. When it is too wide, pitch 
is not easily defined. And without 
good pitch, blending is impossible. 
Very few candidates have control 
over their pitch. In loud passages 
they tend to sharp; in soft ones, to 
flat. If they are in poor health or 
spirits their tones will sag; when they 
get nervous they inevitably sharp. A 
professional cannot allow his health 
to interfere with his technique. He 
must have sufficient control to over- : 
come any tendency to sag. 

Some radio conductors insist on a 
control of the vibrato. Style in sing- 
ing demands it. English songs employ 
very little vibrato; opera, a great 
deal. Popular music uses a straight 
tone. I often wonder why voice teach- 





ers ignore this important factor 
which _ strengthens __ interpretative 
power. 


Blending depends on tone color. 
A professional singer must be able 
to project moods by altering the 
color of his tones. In happy passages 
the tones must be bright; in somber 
passages, dark. There are moments 
in angry passages where a shrill tone 
is most appropriate. Most students 
have only one tone color, which they 
cannot change. Their power of ex- 
pression is therefore very limited. 
This, too, could be remedied with 
proper instruction. 

Blending also depends on pitch. 
Only those who can alter pitch will 
blend well. The professional choris- 
ter must be aware of other sounds 
beside his own. He must attune his 
pitch to perfect consonance with the 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Radio Looks at School Music 


CHESTER R. DUNCAN 





Mr. Duncan, former director of music in the Portland, Oregon, schools 


is now public relations head of station KOIN and conductor of the 


Duncan Singers, a professional radio chorus. 





Scene I—High School Auditorium, immedi- 
ately following annual high school chorus 
concert, 


Mother of Choir Member (enthusiastically) 
Ar. Musical Director (a neighbor who is 
her guest at the concert), wasn’t that a thrill- 
ing program? My goodness, I could just cry 
when the a cappella choir sings. It is so 
beautiful. Don’t you think’ so, too? You 
know the Director, Mr. Blank, is so won- 
derful with the boys and girls. They just 
love him. 

Average Professional Musical Director 
(dryly). Well, yes. The kids do a pretty 
good job. Of course they are not very pro- 
fessional. 


z 


Curtain. 
ScENE II—High School Chorus Room, just 
prior to rehearsal. 

Choir Member (enthusiastically). Mr. 
Blank (the choral director), did you hear 
So-and-So (a nationally famous radio direc- 
tor) and his chorus last night sing “John 
Peel”? Boy, I thought it was super, didn’t 
you? 

Choral Director (dryly). Yes, I just hap- 
pened to turn on the radio last night and 
heard part of the program. It is too bad 
the radio has to jazz up a beautiful old 
folksong like that. When they have to sing 
a song like “John Peel” and end it up in 
dance tempo, it does detract from the char- 
acter of the music, don’t you think? It’s a 
pity the chorus on the radio feels that it 
must tamper with this type of music. 

Curtain 

Does either of the above view- 
points sound familiar? Yes, they may 
be slightly exaggerated, but they 
serve to illustrate these points: first, 
there is a lack of appreciation on the 
part of the professional musical di- 
rector for the efforts and accom- 
plishments of the better high school 
choruses; second, there is a lack of 
understanding and appreciation on 
the part of the academic music direc- 
tor for the professional radio chorus. 

The years I spent as a_ public 
school music educator pressed home 
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the first viewpoint and the past five 
years I have spent in professional 
music have made me aware of the 
second attitude, 

Many of the objectives of school 
music are so different from those of 
radio choral singing that a compari- 
son is hardly possible. However, in 
other ways there is such a similarity 
that the conscientious school music 
director may profit by a study of the 
purposes and special techniques of 
radio choral singing. 

In speaking of radio choruses I 
am referring to groups of from 
twelve to thirty singers that present 
various styles of singing: swing, folk, 
sacred, popular, spiritual, musical 
comedy, and standard works. Though 
there are but few radio choruses as 
compared with the number of school 
choruses, these few radio groups are 
heard by far more people “through 
the miracle of radio” than perhaps 
all of the school choirs put together, 
and their impact on audiences and 
school music is so great that they 
justify careful conisderation, 


Two Viewpoints 


Any musical director of a profes- 
sional group, if the least bit impar- 
tial, can but tip his hat to the growth 
and development of school choral 
music in the past two decades. High 
school choruses have developed in 
size, balance, blend, intonation, ap- 
pearance, and general musical excel- 
lence. 

However, there are many old-tim- 
ers in church and community choirs 
who have yet to recognize that the 
school kids sing very well. On the 
other hand, there is a large group of 


school choral directors who have al- 
lowed themselves to become so sold 
on what they are doing in the schools 
that they regard professional singing, 
particularly on the radio, as a sort 
of illegitimate theatrical business 
that appeals only to the baser physi- 
cal emotions and consequently can- 
not be dignified by the distinguished 
name of music. 

Of course both of these viewpoints 
are extreme, but they do exist. Fur- 
thermore, there is just enough truth 
in both viewpoints to make any seri- 
ous musician stop and think. 

Perhaps the more reasonable atti- 
tude is, as in so many controversial 
issues, the middle-of-the-road atti- 
tude that comes when one really tries 
to understand the purposes and ac- 
complishments of both phases of en- 
deavor. Their aims and purposes are, 
after all, quite different one from the 
other. The schools attempt to carry 
on an educational program in the 
field of music, and the radio attempts 
primarily to entertain people largely 
through the medium of music. 

As a starter, any good and reason- 
able school chorus director, charged 
with the music education of boys and 
girls, should try not to limit but 
rather to extend musical experiences 
and understanding beyond the con- 
fines of the school building. Rather 
than sponsor an attitude of superi- 
ority toward “entertainment” music, 
he should study the purposes, obli- 
gations, opportunities, and limita- 
tions of radio—professional chorus, 
for example. My experience leads me 
to believe that there is no need 
for disparaging comparison between 
school music and radio music. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Expansion of Choral Repertory 


ROSE MARIE GRENTZER 


*ASHIONS! Fashions! Fashions 
for men, fashions for women! 
Tremendous expenditures of money 
yearly, by the industry and by the 
consumer, for fashions! Why? Be- 
cause through our taste in dress we 
express our personalities and indi- 
vidualities to a great extent. One of 
the leading New York department 
stores recently ran an advertisement 
with the headline “Sheep are out of 
style.” Just one way of saying that the 
store had styles to suit all personali- 
ties. Since we take great pains not to 
be sheep in our personal attire, how 
much more important it is not to be 
sheep in our professional habili- 
ments, 

For the choral director professional 
habiliments mean knowledge of and 
discriminating taste in choral litera- 
ture. The wealth of good choral mu- 
sic in all periods of music history is a 
constant challenge to the choral con- 
ductor. In comparing programs of 
choral music of many high school 
groups throughout the country over 
a period of years, it is amazing to 
find that relatively the same compo- 
sitions are performed. Why is this? 
Is it because some directors, in their 
endeavor to acquaint students with 
the so-called standard choral reper- 
toire, never deviate from that which 
is well known—well known in the 
sense of frequently performed? Or are 
they lazy musically? Surely it is not 
the fault of the students, for they 
can be taught anything which the 
choral director understands and be- 
lieves in. 

Even as an instrumental soloist 
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must constantly enlarge his reper- 
toire as well as maintain and improve 
his technical proficiency, so must 
the choral director who, in a manner 
of speaking, uses the chorus as his 
instrument. But how many choral 
directors, particularly those teaching 
in high schools, really study choral 
music, its content, its style and inter- 
pretation? How many find the time 
or take the time to keep their tools 
of critical judgment sharpened so 
that they can intelligently evaluate 
the music? 

In his evaluation, the choral di- 
rector must first concern himself with 
the musical content; he must en- 
deavor to understand the composer’s 
style, always being careful not to be 
misled. Complexity in structure of a 
work is no indication that it is musi- 
cally worth while. Furthermore, the 
text and the music must fuse. If a 
translation is being used it should be 
a good one, not one that has been 
altered to the extent that the emo- 
tional content of the original text is 
destroyed. Nor should it be so literal 
that the word accents and the music 
accents do not coincide. As a student 
of choral literature, the choral direc- 








The choral conductor must con- 
stantly explore the field of choral 
literature and bring to his groups 
material “off the beaten path” if 
he is to provide maximum individ- 
ual and group expression through 
choral music, says the new head of 
teacher-training at the Juilliard 
School of Music. 





tor must also familiarize himself 
with the style of interpretation and 
in some cases the traditions of inter- 
pretation. He must also have suf- 
ficient imagination to know how the 
music will sound chorally. Playing 
the music, particularly polyphonic 
music, on the piano gives little 
indication of how it will sound when 
sung. Intervals which are harsh and 
ugly on the keyboard often blend 
very effectively when they are sung. 
Therefore, the choral director must 
have the ability to translate his 
visual perception of the music into 
an aural one. 

Then there is the problem of edit- 
ing. Most choral music, especially 
that of the pre-romantic period, has 
passed through the hands of one, 
two, and sometimes three editors. 
The same work may be found in 
several music catalogs, and each edi- 
tion may vary from the original to 
such an extent that it is hardly recog- 
nizable. The best source for com- 
parison is the original manuscript 
of the composer. There are also 
many well-edited collections of com- 
plete works of composers, editions 
which have been compared carefully 
with the original manuscripts and 
with the composer’s written com- 
ments regarding the performance of 
his music by comparing transcrip- 
tions and revised editions with the 
original sources, it is possible to 
determine how appropriately they 
have been handled. If the director is 
not familiar with the complete edi- 
tions or does not know where to find 

(Continued on page 48) 
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HE treatment of words in the 

singing of a song, either cho- 
rally or in solo, has brought into 
prominence a great many varying 
opinions during recent years. Much 
of this variance results from the di- 
versity of treatment accorded choral 
and solo material in the media of 
public performance, radio and mov- 
ies, and other channels of entertain- 
ment. Many people think that we 
have become oversold on sensational- 
ism at the expense of good artistic 
work. Perhaps so. 

Let us search zealously for the 
source of artistic values, examine 
some of the basic and fundamental 
features inherent in good singing, 
search for the truth as it applies to 
the handling of texts. Let us try to 
see what is the correct way and why 
it is the correct way. Then perhaps 
even the sensationalists may see the 
error of their way and (oh, happy 
day!) begin doing things as they 
should, thus extending their tremen- 
dous influence in behalf of good 
singing as well as good show-singing. 

Only basic considerations can be 
presented here. Examples should be 
given in musical score, together with 
facsimiles showing how the great song 
writers, choral writers, and _ vocal 
maestros put words and music to- 
gether both in composition and in 
performance. But it would require a 
whole book to do this subject justice, 
and this discussion may serve as 2 
feeble defense sufficient to hold the 
fort only until reinforcements arrive. 

All languages have sounds which 
are classifiable only into tones and 
noises, The tones are caused by 
regular vibrations; the noises are the 
result of irregular vibrations. It just 
so happens that God made them this 
way and no opinions for or against 
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In this lively statement, Mr. Cain, well-known choral director, sets 


forth his views on some aspects of prosody and also his objections to 


some of the practices employed in microphone singing. 





Treatment of Words 


NOBLE CAIN 





have any weight whatsoever! Pursu- 
ing the point farther, each word in 
every language has a tone and a 
noise. Each syllable of each word has 
a tone and a noise! The tone is the 
vowel; the noise is the consonant! 
Even the double vowel or diphthong 
has one part of itself on which the 
tone is fuller than on the other part. 
The secondary part of such a vowel 
or diphthong is usually a beginning 
of a closing or of an anticipatory 
attacking noise of something to come. 

These facts are a great boon to 
singers, because most of them are 
trying to develop tone. They can use 
this tone only on vowels, for conso- 
nants have no tone whatever. Neither 
do they have pitch for a longer dura- 
tion than necessary to attack or re- 
lease a word syllable. 

Take the case of m. When said by 
itself it sounds eh, followed by a 
stroke of the lips together, followed 
by a closed mouth humming of a 
short vowel, either short u or 00 as 


in moon. This vowel, even with lips 
closed, is the tone being produced, 
not the consonant. For the consonant 
occurred when the lips came to- 
gether. resulting in a pitch for a 
fraction of a second. If a consonant 
cauld be said to have pitch which 
lasts, it could occur only in fast 
repetitions such as those which afflict 
an unfortunate stutterer. Indeed to 
hold that consonants have pitch is to 
demonstrate a failure to understand 
the true nature of sound. (See Helm- 
holtz: Sensations of Tone.) Only 
vowels have pitch and tone. 

In singing, therefore, vowels are to 
be sustained as long as possible to 
get the amount of tone desired. Once 
the consonant comes, the tone is 
struck or impeded in order to make 
way for the new tone. 

As an added point of interest here 
is the definition of a consonant given 
in Webster: “speech sound character- 
ized in enunciation by constriction in 
the breath channel, as distinguished 
from “vowel,” which is identified by 
the resonance form of the vocal cavi- 
ties.” (Italics mine.) 

All of this illustrates clearly why 
certain languages are less easy than 
others to sing. Some are full of con- 
sonants ranging from smooth, easy 
ones to rough, explosive gutturals, 
with relatively few places to produce 
tone. It also lights the way for a com- 
poser seeking a good text to set in 
song, as well as for a singer or choral 
director searching for good material 
to perform. Neither would prefer a 
text full of consonants, unless he was 
looking for a huffing and puffing 
show-off number, or for a drooling, 
malingering lingering on the m’s for 
a sentimental journey. 

The noise in any word or syllable, 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Rise Stevens with boys’ glee club in motion picture Going My Way. 


Choral Music and a Professional Career 


RISE STEVENS 





Miss Stevens, well-known to opera, concert, radio, and film 


audiences, points to choral participation as an experience 


that may contribute much to a successful career in singing. 





FIRST became truly interested 
in choral work shortly after the 
filming of the Paramount picture 
Going My Way. Working in a story 
which concerned the combating of 
juvenile delinquency through the or- 
ganization of a church choir, I found 
myself believing in the role to the 
extent where I was actually living it. 
As a matter of fact, I became so 
enthusiastic that on my subsequent 
concert tour through the South | 
actually rolled up my sleeves and 
went to work in a practical way. 
That work has taught me many 
things about choral groups. ‘Vo begin 
with, I am for them all the way. 
There is not another medium which 
can teach so much so unobstrusively 
and so democratically. Take a choir 
like that of Father Flanagan’s famous 
Boys’ ‘Town, which is currently on 
its first nation-wide concert tour. 
Members of the choir work together, 
study together, sing together, live to 
gether, The boys are a cross section 
of every race, color, and creed, yet I 
have never seen a group of happier, 
better adjusted youngsters in my life. 
Vhey certainly manage to escape any 
“sissy pants” derision, with several 
of their number in varsity baseball 
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and football teams. As a matter of 
fact, I was told by one of their di- 
rectors that he often pinch-hits in 
the varsity team and that a chorister 
once quipped, “Father, if you hadn't 
been a priest would you have been 
an umpire?” 

My own personal experience with 
church choirs. has been rather lim- 
ited. Like most aspiring singers, I 
did a church choir stint—as a soloist 
with the St. James Episcopal Church 
in Elmhurst, Long Island, when I 
was about eighteen. The importance 
of that type of training for the young 
soloist can hardly be stressed too 
much. First and foremost, it gives the 
necessary experience — bridging the 
gap between school and concert- 
which can be gained in practically no 
other way. And the familiarity with 
the simple, beautifully sincere idiom 
of all hymnal literature is one 
which stands the singer in good stead 
throughout his career. Particularly 
is this true of the music of the Ro- 
man Catholic, Protestant Episcopal, 
and Jewish churches, all of which 
combine ecclesiastical with aesthetic 
tradition. 

Personally, | have never since re- 
ceived such strictly disciplined musi 


cal training in a technical way as I 
did during those years at St. James. 
I think it is almost a truism to say 
that some of the finest musicians in 
this country can be found sitting at 
an organ console or directing a choir. 

Some of the work that is done by 
the public schools throughout the 
country is equally astounding. Peter 
Wilhousky’s All-City High School 
Chorus of New York City typifies the 
professional excellence which many 
of these organizations can and do 
attain. Enjoying an enviable reputa- 
tion in its own right, it also serves as 
a source of supply for many protes- 
sional and nonprofessional choral 
groups. Tryouts for this organization 
are held every year early in February 
and in order to qualify, each aspirant 
must be a member of a choral organi- 
zation in his or her own high school. 
Chis care in selection is apparently 
well worth the effort. Among former 
City Chorus pupils who have 
achieved fame is Richard Tucker, a 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation, while four others are in 
the Metropolitan chorus, and three 
have parts in shows now playing on 
Broadway. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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NEW MUSIC SWEEPS COUNTRY 


Audiences, Performers, Even Critics, Agree 


reports indicate music 
Crities amaze 
musicians. 


leases, 


Vocal Smash Hits 


A revival of Drink to Me Only with 
Thine Eyes, in a new setting by Wayne 
Howorth, {or medium voice solo with 
SATB background, a cap ad lib, looks 
to break all New harmoniza- 
tion thrills and charms, but never de- 
tracts trom lovely melodic line. Orig- 
inally a show-stopper.in one of Mr. 
Howorth’s ‘‘Old Heidelberg’’ produc- 
tions, it is now bringing conductors the 
benefit of those breathless moments be- 
tween the final fadeout and the electric 
crack of true applause—when you get 
that, Mr. Conductor, you’re in!!... Go 
Down Death, SATB, a cap ad lib, ar- 
ranged by Harold Decker, is Old Man 
Spiritual modernly garbed and armed 
with the sickle of artistic insight—and 
does he mow them down! 
McCarthy heard it he stopped talking 


records. 


and started walking. This fine old tune, | 


honest and dignified, but bristling with 
rhythmic portent, has just been waiting 
for Mr. Decker’s finely balanced treat- 
ment—which keeps its folkish honesty, 
but also projects its folkish strength to 
the last row in the house. The only 
trouble you’ll have with this one is 
when the audience tears up the seats 
yelling for more. 


The Day I First Saw God, vocal solo, | 


high or low, by Grace Floering is a 
lovely and reverent expression in sacred 
song. Since such genuine expressions 
are universal, it is not surprising that 
this one has rapidly been appointed a 
place on the best recital and concert 
programs. ... In the matter of sacred 
choruses, Hark! Hark! My Soul! King 
of Love My Shepherd Is and Sing Oh 
Heavens are available in fresh, 
Gamble editions. 


new 


Band, Voom-Voom 


The Dogpatch men and gals (ugh!) 
plow a mean cabin floor while Rocket- 
Rhythm by Harold Walters sizzles and 


zooms. Something new, a high Class C 


When C. | 


| enough copies. 


reet bleet that gives Class A-1 results. 
Pre-inflationary prices for full band 
and symphonic band—we got caught on 
S. Hawkins Day. 





Drum Education, Big Beat 


All New England beats a ruff tattoo 
to welcome fellow skin-beater Acton 
Ostling’s five new easy solos for the 
little drum. First Competition and 
Young Contestant, grade I, Den Chief 
and Heads Up, grade II, and Rolling 
Alone, grade III, now team up with 
other Ostling groovebeats, Drummer’s 
Delight, grade III, and Rudimental 


| Rhythm and Rudimental Review, grade 
| IV, to give you eight superior pieces 


equally distributed from grades I to 1V 
-——just where you need them. From 
down in Texas, where they give a kid 
a drumstick before they give him a 


| steak (strained spinach is frowned on) 
| they have taxed the capacity of the 


Santa Fe (a major railroad) to deliver 
40 million guys who 
drum themselves up as well and good 


| as the Texans do, can’t be wrong. 


* 





Score In Strings, Again 


Seven new viola teaching, contest 
aud student recital pieces, Shadow Pic- 
ture, Evening Campfire By the Lake, 
Puppet Dance, Minuet Antique, Festi- 
val Frolic, In Memoriam, and Ameri- 
cana, by Dr. Maurits Kesnar, form the 
most important current contribution to 
string education. Distributed over 
grades II to SII-plus, these are tunes 
the kids will like to play. Done in 
double solo-line, to enable mother at 
home or the junior accompanist at 
to help peck out the melody 
for the young whittler. Major 
etucational implications to one side at 
tliis time, just the titles, themselves, 
are important. Because of 
nature, the viola, for kids, has suffered 
in the titling of its literature—it’s all 


school 
notes 





| and Sonata de Cheese-a. 
CuicaGco, Jany.-Feby. (By GHM Educational Press Service)—Press | 
industry amazed by wildfire reception of new re- 
evervone, including themselves, by joining with 
Summaries of outstanding items given below. 





its somber | 
| ular dealer or direct. 
| Before You Buy.’’ 


Chansons Trieste, Melancholy Romance 
In the GM 
series you have titles that right off the 
quarterback’s signal puts the young- 
ster in the play. ... If you want the 
most beautiful violin arrangement of 


| Oh Promise Me, specify the arrange- 


ment by Dorothy Merriam. Under the 
clean young hand of her genius the 
work becomes violin literature. The 
better characteristics of the tune come 


| out—with sentiment, but without senti- 


mentality. 


Fun, On The Piana 


Do you sometimes like to, in the 
quiet of midnight after a tough day at 
school, sit down at your piana and ery 
in the cracks? OK, pal, so you’ll want 
George Reynold’s little club hildegarde 
Pianostyle on Oh Promise Me. Of 
course you'll get such a kick out of it 
that you’ll show it to your students. 
Some will play it straight and some 
hep, someone is sure to take it for a 
take-off—but that’s all right, its a good 
tune and George youse is a good boy 
and we’re all entitled to a little fun, 
as long as we keep it artistic.and cul- 
tivated—. 








Educational, Too 


Kids in psm classes or in individual 
studio classes get a new chance at be- 
ing slickered—this time by The ABC’s 
of Music, a supplementary workbook 
for the lower grades in school or the 
young youngster in studio classes. 
They’re going to learn some of the 
painful details, but in such a manner 
that they will think it’s their own 
idea—a nice point in human psychol- 
ogy, try it on your Superintendent 
sometime and you’ll be in—or out. A 
pre-inflation job, priced before the elec- 
tion, the kids will get 3C’s worth from 
it for 30¢, 24¢ in dozens, 23¢ in hun- 
dreds. 
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NEW %lorrcs-Mayfatr-Melrose BOOKS 


BARBER SHOP PARADE 









OF QUARTET HITS NO. 1 


KENTUCKY BABE * CAROLINA MOON ° I AIN'T GOT NOBODY 
SWEETHEART OF SIGMA CHI ¢ WE THREE * O PROMISE ME 
AFTER YOU'VE GONE © ANGRY ° BASIN STREET BLUES 
FLOATIN’ DOWN TO COTTON TOWN °* DRIFTING BACK 
TO DREAMLAND * SWEET HAWAIIAN MOONLIGHT 


ond others 
PRICE 60c 


WOODY HERMAN’S CLARINET TOPS 


with piano accompaniment 


SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY * WHY DON’T YOU DO RIGHT ° ELISE 
SWEETHEART OF SIGMA CHI * CAROLINA MOON °* BISHOP’S 
BLUES * AFTER YOU'VE GONE * WOODSHEDDIN’ WITH WOODY 
RIVER BED BLUES * CHOPIN WALTZ Op. 64 No. 2 
THERE WILL NEVER BE ANOTHER YOU * YARDBIRD SHUFFLE 

PRICE 75¢ 


TEX BENEKE’S FAVORITE 


TENOR SAXOPHONE SOLOS 


with piano accompaniment 


PRISONER OF LOVE * SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY * ANGRY 
LET IT SNOW! LET IT SNOW! LET IT SNOW! * ROSETTA 
MILENBERG JOYS * | AIN’T GOT NOBODY ° S’POSIN + AFTER 
YOU’VE GONE * FROM THE LAND OF THE SKY BLUE WATER 
IT’S BEEN A LONG, LONG TIME * KEEPIN’ OUT OF MISCHIEF NOW 
PRICE 1.00 


EDWIN H. MORRIS AND COMPANY, INC. 


ee ee BROADWAY ° NE W YOR K Le, N 
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The newly-appointed director of music education in the state of Dela- 


ware pleads the cause of more and better choral music in the small 


high school and outlines the difficulties that must be overcome if it is 


to be achieved. 





Equal Opportunity for High School Choruses 


PPRESSED peoples all over the 

world have regarded our Amer- 
ican Declaration of Independence as 
a beacon light in the struggle for 
human freedom. They have quoted 
the phrase “All men are created 
equal” to their children. People in 
America, when they have had time 
to think of it at all, have regarded 
it with equal reverence although 
they have interpreted it by common 
consent to mean “Equal opportun- 
ity for everyone according to his 
ability.” Thus interpreted it has 
been the acknowledged cornerstone 
of our democracy. 

As America has matured and we 
have become more honest in our self- 
examination, we have been com- 
pelled to admit that our practice 
falls far short of our ideals. The gap 
between lip service and attainment 
is well demonstrated in education in 
general and in music education in 
particular, 

This difference in opportunity may 
be observed in almost any section of 
the country by visiting two high 
schools separated by less than one 
hundred miles, In the first, a city or 
suburban high school, one may heat 
a large, well-balanced, well-trained 
a cappella choir. The choir rehearses 
three to five periods per week as a 
regularly scheduled class in the 
school program, under a_ director 
who specializes in) vocal work. It 
meets in a specially designed rehears 
al room with modern equipment 
and a complete choral library, It is 
attractively gowned for public per 
formance and pupils receive credit 
toward graduation for choral study. 

In the second, a high school in a 
rural district, one may find a small, 
ill-balanced chorus. It meets perhaps 
one period a week betore or after 
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school hours, during the lunch pe- 
riod, or, at best, in an activity pe- 
riod, during which the chorus com- 
petes with other activities for pupil 


interest. It meets for rehearsal in 
some corner of the school building 
which happens to be relatively free 
at that particular time. The choral 
library consists of some left-over 
music donated to the and 
the public performance dress is far 
trom uniform. The group is directed 
by an overworked teacher who is re- 
sponsible not only for the chorus but 
also for the band and orchestra, as 
well as the music supervision of the 
elementary grades. 


school, 


Iwo factors are primarily respon. 
sible tor the lack of Opportunity in 
the second school, and any attempt 
to improve the situation must recog- 
nize them. 

1. Financial support. The money 
spent per pupil for public school 
education varies from $40 a year in 
certain rural districts to $200 a year 
in certain metropolitan districts, and 





the percentage allocated to musi 
education from zero to an 
equitable share of the total budget. 
While money may be the root of all 
evil, it is a very necessary root so far 
as a music education program is con- 
cerned, It is obvious that high school 
pupils in a school where no money 
is allocated for music education get 
only the casual help which an inter- 
ested teacher may be able to give. 

It is also obvious that such high 
school pupils will bring to the group 
very little training in the fundamen- 
choral singing, 
since they were deprived of the serv- 
ices of a music supervisor in the 
elementary grades. Many elementary 
teachers are still totally unequipped 
to carry on a music program with- 
out the guidance offered by a super- 
visor. 

Even where the budget permits 
the employment of one jack-of-all- 
trades music teacher, the financial 
shortage still makes the development 
of a choral program in the small high 
extremely difficult. While 
choral directors in metropolitan 
high schools may present a bill tor 
choral music for without a 
qualm, the teacher in the small 
school presents a bill for $10 (one 
copy of music for two pupils) with 


varies 


tals necessary for 


school 


$100 


fear and trembling. The violation ol 
copyright laws—by duplicating, writ- 
ing music on the blackboard, and so 
on--in such situations indicates over- 
conscientious rather than unscrupu- 
lous teachers. They want then 
pupils to sing interesting music and 
vet they have sufficient money to buy 
only a few copies. 

2. Size of school. A choral group 
comprising, as it may, all grades 
of the senior high school makes 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Newly Published Works from MILLS MUSIC 


SCHOOL DAYS Fantasy 


Trans. by PHILIP J. LANG 


America’s tamous school song by Will D. Cobb and 
Gus Edwards in a descriptive fantasy depicting the 
theme in school activities from kindergarten, to grade 
school waltz, high school football march, junior prom 
in dance tempo, culminating in a graduation grand 
march. 


Fe PN keen conn 4.50 Symph. Band .. . 6,80 
GONE: SOOT O ansesinscssceersssnccs 2:25 © Ext O06 cnaccnnce .50 


MANDALAY Overture 
by FORREST L, BUCHTEL 


A Broad Singing Overture for 

Every Band's Repertoire 

Large in scope and tone, this colorfully written overture 
has a solo for the bass-clef baritone in the andante 
movement. Sprightly, rousing music. 


PR sessesssssseccorstcrens ess 4.00 Symph. Band wwe 6,00 
MG COTO: cicsscissscsncsecccsssen Mek) SEMI OM TIE: sissisncceoscesniorecsics .50 





ORCHESTRA 


The SYNCOPATED CLOCK 


by LEROY ANDERSON 


An ingenious, whimsical clock. beats in modern rhythm. 
Broad in amusing qualities, with the percussion section 
presenting the clock's sounds beneath the flowing 
melody of the orchestra. 


SO Assi 28 Ct... 2288. GeiCioc. . 5,00 
Cond. Score......... .60 Piano Part........ 50 Extra Parts... .25 


BAND MUSIC’ from the famous 














AMERICAN PLANTATION DANCES (4 Movements)... Maurice Arnold—arr. Leid Zt cccnnnnmmnen 8.00 10.00 1.00 .30 
BURLESCA i Johann Ludwig Krebs—arr. Leidzen... : 5.00 75 20 
KINDERGARTEN MARCH Fantasy. 1 amernscnaninenmanne EDWIN Franko Goldman... 5.00 50 .20 
MARCH MILITAIRE Tschaikowsky-Revised E. Fr. “Goldman. 4.00 50 -20 
ot a ea a eT Ee I Franz Schubert—arr. Leidzen..... 4.00 75 .30 
PRELUDE AND CHORUS from *'Mefistofele"....._......... Arrigo Boito—arr. Mondrone.... 6.50 yf 20 
A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY... Richard Franko Goldman... = 9.00 1.00 25 
SONGS OF AMERICA Edwin Franko Goldmon—arr. “Leidzen... mimes 2 AOD -50 -20 








TREASURE ISLAND Overture 
by Chester G. Osborne 


Famed tale in exciting music. Hearty chants of 
pirates against the bellowing themes of the sea. 
Full Band.................. 5.00 Symph. Band.................. 7.00 















INTRODUCTION To ACT ill—Lohengrim.. Wagner oon nennewnnnnnnnenne 
LARGO from New World Symphony Dvorak ..... 
MENUETTO from the 5th scab STMT i escent 


MOZART FANTASIE 


DESERTED BALLROOM 


by MORTON GOULD 


A haunting ballroom in which the spirits of dancers 
return to create a festive skeleton dance. A vigorous 
descriptive composition with dynamics and accents to 
further the effect. 


ee aie. CiPBsccc.. BOO SOU Cosrvccsnee 6.50 
Cond. Score.........1.00 Piano Part........ -80 Extra Parts......... 40 







GOLDMAN BAND LIBRARY 


Symph. Cond. Extra 
Band Score Parts 








GREMLIN'S PATROL 
by M. J. Isaac and C. B. Lillya 


An interesting program number popular with audiences 
of every class band. Good study material. 
Full BON... cssscccosoee 3.50 Symph. Band................. 5.00 

















ROSAMUNDE OVERTURE __. Schubert 
wn Rimsky- -Korsakov seas Saeeones 


SCHEHERAZADE THEMES 


Full Concert ~~ Orch. Full Piano Extra 

Orch. Orch. SetA etB Score Cond. Ports 
1.75 3.25 < "00 2.00 -40 .20 

1.75 3.25 4.00 2.00 -40 -20 

2.00 3.50 4.25 2.00 -40 20 

: 1.75 3.25 4.00 2.00 -40 -20 
1.50 2.00 3.50 4.25 .40 .20 
2.00 2.50 4.00 4.75 2.00 40 -20 








Unique MIXED VOICES (SATB) CHORAL SELECTIONS to HIGHLIGHT Your PROGRAMS 


158. Star Dust... 
156. Bells . 

155. Care- Charming Sleep 
1$1. Chanson Triste _._ 
167. East and West... 

107. Home 


a Hagedorn & Lee 


159. Pop Corm Man... 


ue. Carmichael-Webster & vines 25 
.... Bratton & Frangkiserv..... 2 
.. Fletcher-R. F. Goldman... ae 
.. Tschaikowsky-Bell oo... 


S aeee een ae Clarkson-Klickmann ..... on 
165. Oh Promise Me. Seay ee DeKoven- Edwards . . Ab 


ee |; eee 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. 


JACK MILLS 


Pres. 


C. Albert Scholin Series 
. ae CAS 104. But The Lord Is Mindful 
. of His Qwn..Mendelssohn-Scholin 
.25 CAS 102. The Lord Is My Rock.....Scholin 
25 CAS 105. The Tender Love of Jesus 
15 Scholin 
CAS 101. Unto Thee O Lord... Scholin 
Price .15 each 
Sample Copies Sent on Request 
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Choral Music — 
Can We Improve It? 


WARREN S. FREEMAN 





Mr. Freeman, executive alumni secretary of Boston Uni- 


versity, formerly director of music in the Belmont, Massa- 


chusetts, schools, presents an “out-of-school” viewpoint on 


choral music. 





URING World War II millions 

of young men and women in 
our Armed Forces took part in a 
revolution which, though unpubli- 
cized to any great extent, was never- 
theless far-reaching in its effects. The 
revolution, under the authority of 
the Army and Navy, took place in 
the field of education, and although 
it undermined many old and estab- 
lished principles, there are few who 
will deny the outstanding educa- 
tional ends it accomplished. 

Although this article is not  pri- 
marily concerned with the contribu- 
tions made by the Army and Navy 
to general education, nevertheless, it 
behooves educators to examine some 
of the techniques practiced by these 
branches of military service with the 
idea of using them to improve mod- 
ern educational procedures. For ex- 
ample, one of the most outstanding 
teaching techniques developed by the 
Armed Forces during the recent war 
was the extended use of audio-visual 
aids, This method was introduced by 
teachers in almost every phase of 
military instruction. 

Another important area of learn- 
ing which was influenced by the 
Armed Forces Educational Division 
was the teaching of languages. Large 
groups of men were taught to speak, 
read, or write languages in the mini- 
mum amount of time by the use of 
new techniques and the de-emphasis 
of grammatical construction as well 
as the other more functional aspects 
of language instruction. Functional 
teaching suffered sweeping changes 
under Army and Navy methods by 
relating to a much greater extent the 
use of the matter being presented to 
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the method by which it is taught. In 
short, the new system enabled the 
student to see more clearly the value 
of what he was learning in relation 
to future use, which inspired in him 
a much greater willingness to receive 
instruction. 

Quite naturally music educators 
ask, “What about us? Have we any- 
thing to learn from the techniques 
of training introduced in the instruc- 
tion of approximately twenty million 
servicemen during the years of 
World War II?” 

The answer is a definite affrma- 
tive. In the field of vocal music there 
is great need for a revolution of ideas 
and ideals if we are to have singing 
programs which will be inspirational 
in the inventiveness of their ap- 
proach to the young people around 
whom they are built. 


Who’s to Blame? 


From a personal point of view, my 
own experiences in the Navy with 
more than a quarter of a million men 
has made me realize more than ever 
that men really enjoy singing. Un- 
fortunately we have done little in the 
public schools to foster this native 
love of vocal expression by the es- 
tablishment of sound singing pro- 
grams. As for the servicemen with 
whom I came in contact, the music 
which they had studied in school 
had had little or no effect on them. 
Instead of developing an apprecia- 
tion of music while in high school, 
they either had learned to dislike it 
intensely or had become entirely in- 
different to it. 

What are the reasons for this un- 





toward 


fortunate attitude music? 
First, the blame should be placed on 
the continued development of small 
vocal groups who perform almost 
like professionals. Although the 
value of these groups should not be 
underestimated or the desirability of 
their continuance be questioned, 
they should be but one outgrowth 
of an extensive singing program for 
all students. Development of the 
large body of students who like to 
sing should be music educators’ first 
concern, with the specialized groups 
added after the primary goal has 
been reached. 

The ambition of those directors 
who are endeavoring to make names 
for themselves in the field of artistic 
performance with top-notch a cap- 
pella choirs has been one of the chief 
causes of this unfortunate condition. 
If the situation is not improved, we 
cannot look forward confidently to a 
renewed program of effective vocal 
music in our high schools. 

Encouragement of an interest in 
music should not cease when stu- 
dents complete their high school 
education. There is great need of 
following up our school music pro- 
grams by the development of many 
and varied types of community proj- 
ects which will perpetuate the musi- 
cal consciousness so carefully nour- 
ished by music teachers during school 
days. We graduate large bodies of 
seniors each year and consider our 
jobs done, instead of concerning our- 
selves with the post-school aspects of 
our music. If music educators would 
lend their influence, ability, and ex- 
perience to community projects and 


(Continued on page 42) 
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AMERICA'S NO. | NETWORK 


CHRISTMAS NIGHT 1937 


Arturo Toscanini directs 
16 concerts in this, his 
tenth season with the 


NBC Symphony Orchestra 


For the past ten years... or ever since that 
memorable Christmas night when Tosca- 
nini first conducted the NBC Svmphony 
Orchestra ... millions of listeners have 
heard, over the NBC Network, many out- 
standing musical performances under his 
inspired baton and those of other world- 
famous conductors. 

The NBC Symphony Orchestra, under 
this distinguished leadership, has enriched 








i ‘ 
A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 


the lives of millions. The first full sym- 
phony created and maintained for radio 
broadcasting, it has brought its gifts of fine 
music performed with the fire of inspira- 
tion to all listeners. For it is one of the priv- 
ileges of American radio to make great 
music accessible to millions. 

This season, Toscanini will conduct six- 
teen concerts while Fritz Reiner and Eu- 
gene Szenkar will be guest conductors in 
concerts not sponsored directly, but made 
possible by revenue NBC receives from its 
advertisers. 

NBC is proud to provide, not only its 
facilities, but also the orchestra itself— 
the NBC Symphony Orchestra, every Sun- 
day, 5:00 to 6:00 PM (EST). 


the National Broadcasting Company 
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Gordon Berger 


MIXED chorus of 125, nonpro- 


fessional singers — engineers, 
chemists, businessmen, housewives, 
teachers, and_ students—has_ dis- 


tinguished itself throughout central 
New Jersey during the past two years. 
Known as the Bound Brook Com- 
munity Chorus, it was organized to 
take part in a war loan drive at the 
Greater Bound Brook Exposition in 
July, 1944. The planners of the Ex- 
position, determined to make the 
chorus a success from the outset, 
called upon Fred Waring for help. 
He responded enthusiastically, lend- 
ing his then assistant glee club di- 
rector, Robert Shaw, to train the 
group. The concert presented at the 
Exposition, was so well received that 
the membership decided to establish 
a permanent chorus. In a newspaper 
publicity campaign they invited 
others from Bound Brook and sur- 
rounding communities to join them. 

Auditions were held during 
August, following the Exposition. 
Regular weekly rehearsals under 


Shaw, who had agreed to continue 
with the group, were begun in Sep- 
tember, 1944, and the first formal 
concert was presented in November 
of that year. In addition to a second 
scheduled concert in the spring, the 


A Successful 





Community Chorus 





ROBERT ANDERS STROMBERG 








The story of the foundation and development of a suc- 


cessful community chorus in a New Jersey town of 7600 


population is told here by Mr. Stromberg. 





chorus sang a Christmas vesper serv- 
ice, presented a program at a_ vet- 
erans’ hospital, and entertained a 
large group of wounded soldiers at 
Camp Kilmer, New Jersey. 

Three formal concerts were held 
during 1945 and 1946, and the sea- 
son ended with the chorus taking 
part in a welcome home festival for 
war veterans early in July. 

Bound Brook is an industrial town 
with a population of 7600, and it 
contains no college or school large 
enough to provide a nucleus for the 
chorus. The members sing solely for 
the joy of singing, and the en- 
thusiasm with which they are re- 
ceived on every occasion demon- 
strates the fact that they are filling 
a definite need in the community. 
The average attendance at concerts 
is 1400 paid admissions. 

The chorus is self-sustaining, al- 
though it accepted a few donations 
from local industrial firms at its in- 
ception. It is incorporated. Its in- 
come is derived from three sources— 
ticket sales, a ten-dollar yearly fee as- 
sessed each member, and a contribu- 
tion of ten dollars each made by 
those who wish to sponsor the group. 
These sustaining members, as they 
are called, number more than 100. 


Bound Brook Community Chorus in High School Auditorium 


With a working capital of several 
thousand dollars, the chorus is able 
to hire an excellent director and a 
competent pianist. 

Of course not all communities can 
have the personal help of Fred War- 
ing in forming a chorus, but the suc- 
cess of this group lies not so much 
in its professional connections as in 
its willingness to work. During the 
past season, for example, _ fifty- 
eight choral numbers were learned 
thoroughly. The three-hour weekly 
rehearsal period is always a time for 
work, and a professional attitude is 
maintained throughout. 

Since these singers are amateurs, it 
has been necessary to devote a part 
of each rehearsal to the teaching of 
sight reading, basic harmony, and in- 
terpretation. Section rehearsals are 
held when necessary for some of the 
more difficult selections. At present 
there is no one in the chorus who 
cannot read music passably. 

Gordon Berger, a member of the 
Waring Glee Club and a choral con- 
ductor and professional singer for 
nearly twenty years, took over the di- 
rectorship when Shaw was called into 
the service early in 1945. Having 
organized and directed the Bacone 
College glee club of American In- 











YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 
TO SEND FOR INSPECTION COPIES OF THESE 


NEW CHORUSES 


FOR LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY PROGRAMS 


NANCY HANKS by Katherine K. Davis—SATB, SSA 

(Abraham Lincoln’s Mother) poem by Rosemary Benét) 

KENTUCKY MOUNTAIN PLAINT arr. Harvey Gaul unaccompanied. 
SATB with Soprano Solo 

KEEP YO” HAND ON DE PLOUGH (Negro Spiritual) 

arr. Harvey Gaul unaccompanied, SATB, with Soprano and Baritone solos 


I AM JOY by Genevieve Davis. A program closing chorus for SSA 


COME TO THE BALL by Lily Strickland 
A group opening or closing chorus for SSA 
AN OLD PAINTING by Hugo Wolf 


arranged for unaccompanied chorus, SSAA by A. Walter Kramer 


IN OLD VIENNA by Richard Kountz 


A waltz song in Viennese style..... SATB .16—SSA . 


FROM OLD RUSSIA by Samuel Richards Gaines 
An Episode of 1812—SATB, TTBB 





OUTSTANDING MIXED CHORUSES FOR FESTIVALS 
Onward, Ye Peoples! (also for SA, SSA, TTBB) JEAN SIBELIUS 
A Song for Peace (also for SSA, TTBB) arr. KATHERINE K. DAVIS 
Forever Free (also for SSA, TTBB) arr. CHANNING LEFEBVRE 
Once to Every Man and Nation arr. GEORGE MEAD 
The Deaf Old Woman arr. KATHERINE K. DAVIS 


Thanks be to Thee (also for SA, SSA, SAB, TTBB) HANDEL-LEFEBVRE 





A SERVICEABLE COLLECTION OF TWO-PART SONGS 


The Galaxy Junior Chorus Book 


Compiled and Arranged by KATHERINE K. DAVIS 


16 


16 


10 


16 


10 


18 


It contains 31 choruses, including American and European Folk Songs. an! 


choruses for the various Festival occasions 


$1.25 


Gataxy Cusic Corporation 


15 WEST 46th STREET NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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dians which toured the United States 
for seven summers, and having con- 
ducted the University of Oklahoma 
glee clubs for two years, Berger was 
accustomed to developing amateur 
groups. 

When asked to give what he be- 
lieves to be the main reasons for the 
success of this group, Berger lists en- 
thusiasm above everything else. “The 
members of the chorus demonstrate 
their eagerness for perfection at every 
rehearsal,’” he says, “and not even a 
blizzard can keep them away.” 

“Another important factor,” says 
Berger, “is the financial backing by 
the sustaining members. They really 
put the group on its feet at the start.” 

Berger believes that by selecting 
numbers which are within the grasp 
of the group the Bound Brook chorus 
has succeeded where many other 
umateur groups have failed. He says, 
“IT cannot always be certain whether 
a number is within the grasp of the 
chorus. It may be necessary to try it 
several times before giving it up as 
too difficult, but I never hesitate to 
drop a selection, even after several 
rehearsals, if I become convinced 
that it is beyond the chorus and 
would require a_ disproportionate 
amount of time to perfect. 

“So often I find ambitious con- 
ductors of amateur groups working 
for months on numbers which should 
be left to professionals, This practice 
can be very discouraging to a group 
of amateurs, and there is nothing so 
dreary, I believe, as a chorus wading 
through works that are beyond it. I 
hate pretense. I prefer hearing a 
group do the lighter things well, and 
I am sure that any honest audience 
will go along with me on this.” 

Another step in the Berger formula 
for a successful choral group is the 
selection of a well-balanced program 
which includes both classical and 
popular numbers. A typical program, 
for example, will include “Choral” 
from Die Meistersinger by Wagner, 
Bach’s “Break Forth,” the Hammer- 
stein-Kern favorite, “All the Things 
You Are,” together with a group of 
Negro spirituals. 

“As you can very well see, we make 
no attempt to be ‘long-haired,’ ” Ber- 
ger pointed out. “The Bound Brook 
chorus exists to entertain, and in so 
doing, to be entertained. It is making 
an excellent contribution to the life 
of this small community.” 
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Choral Music in Industry 


WILLIAM A. TRITCHLER 





A description of the choral activities in the recreational 


program of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company is 


presented by its music director. 





Mec and industry have been 
allies since the very beginning 
of time. History is rich in the legend 
of music for the worker and by the 
worker, with his very good friend, 
music, versatile enough to adopt the 
pattern of the labor it is called on 
to serve. We recognize the fact that 
with heavy labor music takes a robust 
turn. The young workers wish music 
of the “Hit Parade” or dance pro- 
gram type; the older workers choose 
waltzes and music of a. martial or 
light concert nature. At work or play, 
Americans want music. We are able 
to prove this desire in many ways. 
We buy well-built American instru- 
ments by the millions. We purchase 
printed music by the tens of millions 
of copies. Radios, records, and 
phonographs are a continued story of 
the foregoing. Thus have the Ameri- 
can people a¢claimed this art—by 
and for the many. 

Music participation by the worker, 
one use of this art, has prevented 
music from reaching such a_ lofty 
plane that comparatively few can en- 
joy it. Whether for occupational mu- 
sic, Which may consist of work music 
being broadcast and played during 
working hours in the plant, or for 
recreation music, which must come 
from the employees themselves after 
working hours, the inherent desire of 
men and women in industry for mu- 
sic is very necessary to our program. 

A recreational music program has 
its beginning as soon as the an- 
nouncement of it is made. Barber- 
shop quartets, a girls’ trio or quartet, 
various instrumental groups, a great 
many pianists, and several organists 
may make known their availability. 
We catalog these musicians and call 
them as they are needed. The em- 
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ployees of Goodyear Tire and Rub- 


ber Company consolidated _ their 


chorus and dramatic group to make 
the organization we now call the 
Operetta Society. This by no means 
confines the group to operettas. It 
does give the organization a name 
and a chance to elect officers. The 
opportunity is offered for this group 
to exhibit their talent with a satis- 
factory outlet for outstanding soloists 
and also places those interested in 
choral singing. We find that a great 
many of our people have previously 
taken part in school, church, or com- 
munity shows of some nature. Here 
is an activity that is a continuation 
of the pleasurable memories the 
glamor of show business gave them 
when they were younger—and I 
might say less able. 

The standard procedure of tryouts 
is used. The operetta is read, with 
songs played by our pianists if record- 
ings are not available. Ample time is 
given the competitor to familiarize 
himself with the part he has selected. 
A neutral committee serves as judges, 
and each candidate is told why he 
did or did not receive the part. This 
policy helps to build the morale that 
is so necessary in an adult group. 

Our first rehearsal finds a very en- 
thusiastic group of all ages, all sizes, 
and all stages of training, ability, and 
experience. The problem is to build 
a workable unit from this group. 
Constantly before us is the fact that 
this show is to be produced for the 
public. Our audience will be re- 
cruited from the city we live and 
work in, and the price of admission 
will approximate that charged by 
road companies playing our theaters. 
This presses home the pertinent fact 
that while this is to be an employee 





activity, audience appeal of the cos- 
tumes, lighting, staging, orchestra, 
and cast must be sufficient for this 
city-wide audience. Technical train- 
ing must be very brief and by the 
group method, for many _ reasons. 
First, we find a great range of music 
training in our groups; second, there 
is only a certain amount of time to 
spend in preparing the show. We 
confine our suggestions to an ele- 
mentary review of the fundamentals 
of singing and acting and try to im- 
press upon many of our members the 
fact that private lessons are necessary 
for proper training of the voice. 

The audience at an operetta has 
but a short exposure to music and 
words. Stage deportment will help in 
no small way, but if the words of the 
songs are not understood a good por- 
tion of the plot will be lost. 

We list the classification of our 
voices as one of the most important 
steps as well as an economy in hours 
of rehearsal. We choose our chorus 
voices for SSAATTBB. The high 
sopranos with voices of a_ lyrical 
quality will be placed in the first 
section. Mezzo and dramatic sopranos 
will likely be placed in the second 
soprano section. Our altos and 
rangeless sopranos will be placed in 
either of the alto sections. It is stated 
by some authorities that the physical 
construction of the vocal organs of 
both sexes is practically identical, 
and that registers are developed by 
coordination of the vocal muscles and 
the proper resonance. The voices of 
some girls are well within the range 
of our tenor section. We do not hesi- 
tate to add girls to sing our tenor 
parts if necessary for balance. We en- 
courage the use of the falsetto in our 
male voices. A high pitch will dis- 
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cover this register for them. The tone 
is usually weak and breathy when 
first used. This impractical tone is a 
means to an end, and with encour- 
agement by singing pure falsetto 
tones as loudly as possible, pro- 
gress to a lower and better used 
register will result. In this manner a 
few pseudo-basses have been found 
that have later been very helpful to 
our tenor section. Like most groups, 
we find basses in sufficient numbers. 

The experience our people have 
had from producing four operettas 
popular with both amateur and pro- 
fessional groups has done much to- 
ward building an industrial music 
program. We have provided an out- 
let for talented and interested peo- 
ple. Music provided a balance in 
our recreational program that here- 
tofore has been confined to athletics. 
The sociability among our singers is 
contagious, It reaches the audiences 
we perform to, thereby spreading 
company good will throughout the 
community. News stories about these 
activities develop a sense of pride in 
the city; they are proud of the local 
talent. 

We are a fortunate group. Good- 
year has provided the necessary 
financial backing to guarantee royal- 
ties, scenery, and costume expense if 
we should need financial help. Our 
company theater is as satisfactory for 
stage shows as any theater in the city. 
These are possibly the reasons for the 
strong interest we have shown in the 
entertainment field. Each industrial 
music program must be custom built. 
The standard for judging the results 
need not be different, but variety 
will certainly be the keynote for 
methods used in producing the pro- 
grams. Management today is ready 
to back any recreation where a 
friendly, cooperative spirit is preva- 
lent; where a task completed by em- 
ployee and employer promotes con- 
fidence in each other; where boredom 
and stagnation can be erased and a 
common bond of pride has won many 
friends. Industrial music is doing a 
job for industry. Suffice it to say that 
it serves as a medium to clarify 
thoughts by peaceful meditation; it 
serves with us in pain and distress 
and brings an understanding of these 
emotions to others; it can inspire us 
with courage and intellect and refine 
our staridards of appreciation, Such 
an agent, latent only if not called on, 
is a friend to every organization. 
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Language, Diction, 


and Singing 


MARY BOTHWELL 





Miss Bothwell, Canadian soprano, presents to young singers 


some suggestions concerning the mechanics and techniques 


involved in the artist’s projection of words and their music. 





HAVE studied foreign languages 

for a long time, but still, having 
lived most of my life in America 
and in Canada, where I was born, I 
have never had the opportunity to 
become extremely fluent in them. 
However, I do speak German fairly 
well, I once spoke Italian fluently, 
and I have a moderately good com- 
mand of French. I have to be more 
than fairly well acquainted with 
these languages because I sing in 
them. 

To make myself understood in a 
language not my own, I try to master 
the meaning of every single word, 
every phrase of the song I am to sing. 
More than that, I make every attempt 
to get a feeling of the structure of the 
language. Every language has a pe- 
culiar construction of its own and a 
singer must know this in order to 
avoid building on the wrong phrases. 
When I am doing a song in a foreign 
language, I study the literal transla- 
tion, then the poetic translation, and 
then I talk it over with someone in 
whose native language it is written 
—someone who will help me explore 
the subtle, idiomatic meanings of the 
phraseology. And yet there is still 
a final step in understanding and in- 
terpreting the song and giving added 
distinction to my diction. 

I want to know the composer be- 
hind the song. I want to know what 
made him write his lovely music. 
What were his life, his loves, his hap- 
piness, his sadness? I want to know 
everything about him — when and 
where he was born; how he lived. I 
feel that the better I know the com- 
poser, the better I can understand the 
meaning of his songs. 

When I sing I want that meaning 
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deep in my mind, I think I actually 
live it. Then I feel that my audience 
is steeped in and not just lightly 
brushed with an _ understanding. 
Nothing can substitute for this deep 
understanding on the singer's part. 
The phrasing of the music itself does 
not always serve as a guide to the 
emotions, the feelings, the attitudes 
borne by the words, True, most com- 
posers attempt to correlate words and 
music so that the rhythms and musi- 
cal phrases indicate the changing 
moods and feelings. But you cannot 
rely on it. If you do, you cannot 
escape artificial expression. And your 
audience will feel your artificiality. 
Many young singers make the mis- 
take of assuming that, since English 
is their native tongue, it need not be 
studied with the same assiduity that 
is given a foreign language. This 
dangerous kind of thinking inevi- 
tably leads to bad diction in one’s 
own tongue. Because the song is 
written in his native language, the 
singer reasons, “I won't have to give 
those words much thought. I can 
sing them easily.” So he sings too fast 
or slurs important words because of 
unconscious, unnoticed speech faults 
that are characteristic of English- 
speaking people. It is as important to 
study the diction of the English lan- 
guage as it is of any other language, 
perhaps more important because of 
the many unnoticed speech pitfalls 
that await the native. 

One memorable example of such 
a danger concerns a friend of mine, a 
gifted soprano. She was very earnest 
in her study of other languages. One 
day she made several recordings of 
songs in German, Italian, and Eng- 
lish. The German and Italian songs 





came out perfectly, but when she 
listened to the songs she had made 
in her own English tongue, she was 
unable to understand them. It was 
the greatest surprise of her life, but 
it taught her an invaluable lesson. 

Naturally the mechanics of articu- 
lation must be mastered by anyone 
who wishes to be a good singer. Hav- 
ing the voice as much “on the 
breath” as possible is vital to con- 
trol. It creates softness, warmth, and 
color. But these mechanical accom- 
plishments, necessary though they 
are, represent only the beginnings of 
beautiful lyrical singing. To be the 
master of articulation is not enough 
to sustain a good voice. No, much 
more is needed. A something vitally 
extra must come from the under- 
standing and from the heart. 

Without true understanding, with- 
out really feeling the meaning of 
the words you are singing, you can- 
not expect to be understood. Any 
singer who merely learns by rote a 
foreign language song with only half 
glimpses of the meanings behind the 
words is being an automaton. He, or 
she, is voicing syllables irreproach- 
ably, yes, but the deep pools of feel- 
ing that can ripple into meaning are 
left undisturbed in the deep. The 
lilied surface visible is pretty and se- 
rene. The depth, currents, and sweep 
of the song remain unsuspected. 

To all aspiring singers I say the 
way to good diction is: (1) master the 
necessary mechanics of voice control 
until it is instinctive, (2) probe as 
deeply as you can into the meaning 
of the song you sing, (3) learn as 
much as you can about the person 
who composed it, (4) don’t forget 
your English! 
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HE term “melting pot” has had 
a potential meaning to most of 


us from the time we began our rudi- 
mentary study of history in the grade 
school. The melting pot has contin- 
ued to simmer on, absorbing out 
intellectual, political, 
emotional lives. For many years clas- 


social, and 


sical music and swing music were like 
oil and water in the melting pot. 
There was very little blending of the 
two until Paul Whiteman, Benny 
Goodman, Tommy Dorsey, and cer- 
tain others of our expert swing lead- 
ers took classical tunes and, afte: 
skillful shifts of emphasis in arrange- 
ment, played them in such a way 
that the masses of people in the 
melting pot enjoyed them. Thus the 
barrier has been broken down and 
an integration of swing and the clas- 
sics has begun. If this is one of the 
best ways that our present genera- 
tion can learn to appreciate this 
musical literature, then why not ac 
cept it and use itr Very few people 
would know the Tschaikowsky Con- 
certo if it were not for the swing 
rendition of it. The classical people 
are too traditional to admit this. 
An important question arises im 
mediately as to whether music is 
more intellectual or emotional. With 
people who study music and make it 
their profession the ultimate conclu 
sion is that it is both. Jo iaymen it 
is mostly emotional. ‘hey like it be 
cause they like it. It is like a good 
meal; they enjoy it but they dont 
go to the cook and inquire as to its 
ingredients, methods used in prepa 
ration, and so on. If they did, then 
the intellectual element would have 
to enter in. Intellectualism always 
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On Integrating New Music 


EMMET EARL BLIND 





Mr. Blind, director of music 


in the schools of Dover, 


Delaware, believes that teachers should make use of tonal- 


rhythmic idioms that are common to many types of music. 





behaves better as a social factor than 
emotionalism. 

Scientific research and invention 
have completely revolutionized our 
modern mode of living. Gigantic in- 
dustries are mechanized to the point 
that production is very efficient. The 
automobile industry has had a turn- 
over of several billions of dollars 
since its inception, and the avia- 
tion industry has had a still greater 
turnover. Yet we discover that there is 
just as much partisanship, greed, 
selfishness, and unreason as there has 
ever been, because emotions have a 
tendency to remain primitive. Emo- 
tions will not fit educational] patterns 
and respond to discipline as our in- 
tellect does. 


New Techniques 


Yes, technology has initiated a new 
era and scientific inquiry has com- 
pletely revolutionized our thinking. 
The Indians and Negroes accept it 
and learn its application quickly and 
easily. People are not surprised to 
see a Sioux Indian drive an automo- 
bile into Minneapolis, but they 
would be surprised if they heard him 
humming a modern swing tune on 
the street. The Indian wil] not even 
accept ““Waters of Minnetonka” or 
“Land of the Sky Blue Water,” both 
of which embody characteristic In- 
dian melodies. Is the music Jacking 
intellectually? No. Is the Indian lack- 
ing emotionallyr No. Is the Indian 
lacking in emotion to appreciates 
Intelligent emotionalism, yes. ‘This 
one homely example is characteris- 
tic of emotions in general. We may 
make an intellectually modern man 


out of a caveman, because the type 
of learning involved in driving an 
automobile is essentially no different 
from that required for paddling a 
canoe, but to make a modern, feeling 
man out of a caveman is too much 
to expect. 

Dominant human emotions are 
rooted so deeply in human nature 
that at times they resist the efforts of 
leaders of men to raise the standards 
of behavior. Constant discipline is 
necessary to keep them under con- 
trol. If social restraints of today were 
removed completely there would 
emerge an emotional caveman with 
the same primitive appetites and 
crude urges that characterized man 
many centuries ago. The profound 
difference between the modern and 
the ancient world lies in the manner 
of repression and the mode of ex- 
pression. We have vastly changed 
with respect to the values attached to 
the same items in the human reper- 
tory. 

We say that the child’s mind is 
like a blank sheet of paper when 
he is born, Intellectually, yes. The 
child could never learn to pronounce 
a single word correctly if it were not 
taught, even though we admit that 
with an early start any language can 
be acquired by any race. In order to 
learn to walk, to play, etc., the child 
needs assistance. Yet, it cries, it 
shows certain emotional qualities 
without being taught. The qualities 
which the child is born with the 
most of, are developed the least at 
maturity. Is this the fault of educa- 
tion or is the innate something 
harder to deal with? It may be both, 
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Challenge to Music Education 


DAVID BARNETT 





Mr. Barnett, of the music faculty of Wellesley College, 


calls attention to the gaps between philosophy, purposes, 


and practices in the field of education. 





HIS is a time of great change 

and ferment in many things— 
education not excepted. Curriculum 
committees are pondering the revi- 
sion of requirements for their courses 
of study, or at least a shift of empha- 
sis. New courses are being projected, 
particularly those cutting across the 
narrow lines of individual subjects. 
A strong surge of reawakened inter- 
est in institutional education on the 
part of the public has matched, if 
not stimulated, this zest for reorgani- 
zation. The colleges are crowded. Re- 
turned servicemen in immense num- 
bers have decided upon further study 
before re-entering business or the 
professions. 

It is natural and fitting to attrib- 
ute these events to the destructive 
horrors of the war. The desire to 
reconstruct the destroyed and devas- 
tated, to restore the stability of every- 
day life, to retrieve a lost sense of 
security all follow upon the release 
from the horrible tensions and dan- 
gers of the war. But perhaps never 
before in a postwar period has the 
effort toward reconstruction so 
strongly accented the urge and need 
for education. In this circumstance 
there is both a lesson and a chal- 
lenge. 

The lesson it teaches is the intol- 
erable loss suffered by the individual 
when his identity as such is obscured 
or destroyed. Perhaps there is noth- 
ing inherently undesirable in mass 
movement itself. Modern life cer- 
tainly makes it inevitable. But, the 
level of intelligence and purpose 
upon which the mass movement 
takes place is open to question and 
to development. Herein lies the chal- 
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lenge to education. In the reorgani- 
zation now going on educational 
planners must never forget that the 
level of action in the mass is deter- 
mined by the character of the indi- 
vidual within it. Educational plans 
must deal with the mass, with great 
numbers, but in terms of the devel- 
opment of the individual. 

In these designs for education, mu- 
sic logically has a central role to 
play. For it is an art permitting the 
participation of vast numbers simul- 
taneously, without loss of individual 
identity. The group is drawn to- 
gether through the focal point of 
the score, but the fact that no mean- 
ing results, save through individual 
response, removes the dangers of 
mass movement. Since the early part 
of the century, music in the schools 
has developed immeasurably, reach- 
ing ever larger numbers of people 
and increasing their interest. From 
the point of view of purpose and of 
accomplishment, music is ready to 
play its role. 


“Equal Billing” 


But if music is to play its part 
successfully it must have, if not a 
stellar place, at least “equal billing” 
with the other subjects in the cur- 
riculum. There must be no tendency 
to concede music’s educational value 
on a philosophic plane and at the 
same time give it scant attention in 
actual practice. The proper attitude 
toward music in the curriculum of 
the primary grades does not necessar- 
ily require that as much time be 
spent on music as on reading or 
arithmetic. The proper attitude 





means something much more subtle 
than this. To grant music its de- 


served place in the curriculum 
means to convey to the young pupil, 
in unmistakable fashion, that his 
school considers it of the utmost im- 
portance for him to know and study 
music. Children tend to mirror the 
attitude of their elders toward a sub- 
ject. Even a fine teacher can do little 
in the face of the subtle undermining 
influence of a curricular indifference 
to music. 

If the chief contribution of the 
school and college authorities must 
be the firmness of their attitude 
toward music, the teacher of music 
also has much to do as his share in 
the improvement of the conditions 
of learning. He must strive continu- 
ally to increase the number of par- 
ticipants in music and the extent of 
their participation. There are only a 
few students who will do extraordi- 
narily well in every subject. But in 
few places other than music does this 
frustrating thought ever enter the 
minds of the students at the very 
beginning. Music in the schools 
is dogged at every stage by the immi- 
nence of casualties. With some sys- 
tems, these overtones of despair are 
matched by steadily decreasing allot- 
ment of time to music. In the kinder- 
garten year a considerable propor- 
tion of time is devoted to music, but 
in high school music is largely an 
elective. In college, it has become a 
“cultural” subject with minor em- 
phasis in the curriculum. 

The only way to overcome this 
apparent atmosphere of frustration 
and this declining curve of participa- 
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Professional Choral 
Requirements 


ENNIS DAVIS 





There is an increased demand for professional choral 
singers. Candidates for these positions must demonstrate a 
high degree of musical competence. This article is based 
upon firsthand information gathered at the scene of a 


large number of auditions. 





UR musical scene has long of- 

fered many opportunities for 
professional employment to the 
young people who have been mem- 
bers of our school bands and orches- 
tras. Literally thousands of profes- 
sional instrumental ensembles exist 
—dance bands, radio station orches- 
tras, motion picture studio orches- 
hotel and theater ensembles, 
and an ever-increasing number ol 
orchestras of symphonic stature. Di- 


tras, 


rectors of school and college bands 
and orchestras can scan lists of gradu- 
ates of their groups and say, “Johnny 
Wilson, who was my first horn 
plaver, in 1940, is now with Wallen- 
stein in the Los Angeles Philhar- 
Susan Cartwright, who used 
concertmaster, is now in 
the fiddle section of the Pittsburgh 
Symphony; Tommy Hawkins, one 
swell drummer, is now in Jimmy 
Dorsey's outfit; Len Burrows is play- 
M-G-M 


monic; 
to be my 


ing oboe in the studios.” 
And so on and on. 

But what of the many thousands 
who have been 


of young people 


members of our school choirs, cho- 
ruses, and glee clubsr What oppor- 
tunities have they found for profes 
sional employment of their talents 
and skilly Some of them—a very few 

have achieved success as soloists in 
the concert and opera field. A some 
what larger number have found em 


ployment as church choir soloists. A. 


comparatively substantial number 
have carved out careers as radio and 
recording artists and night club sing 
ers. ‘The 


cesstu] soloists is not large, but it is 
than the 


total number of these suc 


larger number of singers 


who have been able to establish 


themselves professionally as members 
of choral ensembles. 

In your own choral organizations 
are there not many members who 
have the native talent and musician- 
ship to become professional choral 
singers? Are they not as competent in 
their line as are the trumpet players 
and violinists in your school groups 
who will find a place in some well- 
established and well-paid professional 
bands and orchestras—trumpet play- 
ers and violinists who cannot look 
forward to careers as solo artists, but 
who find their places in ensembles? 
But what have been the avenues of 
employment open to the young 
singer who is a competent choral 
performer? A very few opera choruses 
with short seasons of work. A limited 
number of light opera companies. 
The church choir—with salary sched- 
ules usually so low that employment 
in this group must be considered a 
labor of love rather than a_profes- 
sion. You may extend your own list 
from there, but it will not be a long 
one, 

In recent years, however, there has 
been a definite upswing in the ac- 
tivities and achievements of profes- 
sional choral groups. No statistics are 
needed to prove this. Just listen to 
the number of top-flight radio pro- 
grams that now include and feature 
choral singing. Observe the great in- 
crease of choral work in outstanding 
films. ‘The catalogs of the record 
companies contain more choral re- 
cordings than ever before. And on 
the stage, choral singing has been a 
feature of greatest 
shows, such as Oklahoma!, Carousel, 


many otf our 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Lyle Pipher. final assemblyman 
and a 29-year Conn veteran, 
works on a 6-M alto saxophone 





Frank Fletcher,at work here on 
the hydraulic pull, has drawn 
Conn trembone slides since 1917 


Jacob Beers, a 29-year Conn 
vet, meticulously fits French 
horn rotors in their casings 
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George H. Kistner, inspecting a newly buffed 


20-0 flute, has been with Conn since May, 1917 


Joe Kimmeth, who has been with Arthur White, another 29-year 
Conn for 26 years. puts a lac- Conn veteran, carefully turns 
quer finish on a bassoon joint down trumpet part on a lathe 


Rapio BROADCASTING as a regular service for disseminating news and 
entertainment had its formal beginning on the evening of November 2, 1920,* 
when station KDKA, in East Pittsburgh, carried the returns of the Harding-Cox 
presidential election. 


Sometime before this exciting event, these six craftsmen joined Conn — the 
“World's Largest Manufacturer of Band and Orchestra Instruments’’— to help 
make the wind instruments so many broadcast artists use and recommend. There 
are now 130 skilled veterans with more than 25 consecutive years of service at 
Conn. Nowhere else in the entire band instrument industry can this unusual skill, ex- 


perience and devotion of so many fine craftsmen be duplicated! 


A WORD TO THOSE WHO HAVE CONNS ON ORDER! Although our 
present production now equals the normal pre-war level, the demand for new 
Conn instruments far exceeds the supply. However, we're working hard to pro- 
duce enough instruments for everyone who has ordered them, and shipments are 
gradually increasing daily. So please be patient with your dealer . . . when your 


new Conn arrives he will notify you immediately. Meantime, it will pay you to 


play your old instrument a while longer and wait for a new Conn! 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
C. G. Conn Ltd., Elkhart, Indiana 


»pedia 


“ 
imericana 


This advertisement is the tenth 
of a sertes on Conn Cra/timen 
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Song of Norway, and Carmen Jones. 
This increased activity in the pro- 
fessional choral] field deserves the 
careful attention and interest of the 
schoo] and college choral director. 
More and better choral music in 
films, on the radio, 
will certainly provide stimulus for 
more and better choral music in the 
nonprofessional field. 
professional 


and on records 


chora! 
singer is now in a high school or 


‘Tomorrow's 


college choral organization. The kind 
and quality of training which he is 
receiving there will have much to do 
with his eventual success in the pro- 
fessional field. Therefore, it may in- 
terest the directors of nonprofes- 
sional groups to know more of the 
requirements for membership in pro- 
fessional choruses and glee clubs. It 
is not possible to outline all of these 
requirements in detail here, but there 
are several that demand particular 
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CONCERT ¢ FESTIVAL « CONTEST 

Ed. Ne Title MIXED VOICES Composer Price 

DS NINE | ssccciecnceeet E. Paladilhe 16 
6512 Blessed is the Nation................ Sommerer =] 16 
1014 Didn't My Lord Deliver Daniel?. Arr. Wm. Henry Smith .18 
5063 Little David, Play om Your Harp ..ccccccccccemsesnenemsenee - Arr. Don Malin as 
5081 Lord of Hosts Wennerberg -10 

8 Monotone .............. Normand Lockwood 12 
7040 O Lord, Restore Our Souls Matterling-C. Shvedof .15 
6510 Rustling Leaves Arr. Tkach 15 
6517 We Praise and Bless Thee Arr. Tkach 15 
6513 We Thank Thee, Lord Bortniansky-Tkach 5 





TREBLE VOICES (S.S.A.) 


... Aur. by the Krones 15 





1202 Chiapanecas (Mexico) 
6033 Danish Dance Song (S.S.A.A.) 
3002 Out of the Night... 

3006 Praise We Sing to Thee. 
6027 Stodola Pumpa (S.S.A.A.) 
7750 We Sing Thy Praise.. 

7751 We Thank Thee, Lord... 


2505 Praise We Sing to Thee.. 
5500 Three Jolly Welshmen... 
7500 To Thee We Sing... 

5520 A Toast to the Singing } Men... 
5504 Two a wise ' 


MALE VOICES 
7801 Hear Thou Our Prayer, O Lord... ae 








...Moller-Holst AS 
... Arr. Luvaas 12 
... Amr. Luvaas Be 4 
.AIr, G, F. Strickling .16 
..... Bortniansky-Tkach .10 
.Bortniansky-Tkach .10 
woe PKOCH 10 
..... Haydn, Arr. Luvaas a2 
.. Don Malin AS 


__.wTkach 12 
uu William W. Norton 10 
..Palmer Clark - 
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} From Descants To Tris 


Beatrice & Max Krone 
A sparkling collection of simple 
three-part songs with descants 
students will understand and love. 
The superbly arranged folksongs 
are a natural progressive step in 
the development of part singing. 
Price 50c 
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either unison or part singing 


Bd. & Orch. Pts. ea. 40c 
Octavo Size 


223 W. LAKE ST. 
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100 SONGS YOU REMEMBER 


by Forrest L. Buchtei 


BAND — ORCHESTRA — CHORUS 
The outstanding community song collection for School—Church—Festival—Song 
Fests. A grand selection of best-loved songs for all occasions, and arranged for 


FULL BAND & ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTATION 
Choral ed. 35c 


NEIL A. EJOS MUSIC CO. 


Publisher 
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Songs From Many Lands 


Beatrice & Max Krone 

Here is the answer to your quest 
for suitable Jr. Hi Boys music. A 
gay group of eleven world-wide 
songs, carefully arranged for 4- 
part Jr. Hi Boys and equally suited 

for mixed voices. Be sure to get 
this collection. 

Price 50c 
ooo2 





Pa. Cond. $1.00 


CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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attention and I shall limit my com- 
ments to them. They are: (1) greater 
variety in choral experience; (2) ef- 
fective singing with dramatic integ- 
rity; (3) better rhythmic sense and 
drive; and (4) greater competence in 
music reading. 

I am keeping in mind the fact that 
the high school and college choral 
organization cannot be looked upon 
primarily as a vocational training 
ground, Only a small percentage of 
the members of these groups even 
hope to enter a professional chorus. 
But the same qualities that will con- 
tribute to good professional singing 
will certainly be of value to the non- 
professional adult choral organiza- 
tions in which it is hoped that these 
young people will take an active 
part. 

1. Very few of today’s professional 
musicians, in any field, perform mu- 
sic of only one kind. The successful 
musician who is in demand in radio, 
films, and recording must be able to 
play all kinds of music—and well, 
too. A violinist, for instance, in the 
NBC Symphony plays for Mr. Tos- 
canini on Sunday afternoon. He 
plays the music that Mr. Toscanini 
selects and it goes without saying 
that he does it competently. But that 
is only a part of his week’s work. 
Between the times he plays for Mr. 
Toscanini on Sunday afternoons he 
plays under several other conductors 
and in programs that have the widest 
possible variation of types and kinds 
of music performed. And he must be 
equally competent in all of them. He 
must be well acquainted with all 
idioms and styles and must deliver 
his work wholeheartedly, regardless 
of what kind of music he plays. 

So it must be with the choral 
singer when he enters the professional 
field. He cannot be assured that he 
will be required to sing only one 
kind of music. Very few singers can 
make a living doing that—and they 
are soloists. The American public is 
demanding a much greater variety of 
content and style in its programs 
than ever before, This applies all the 
way through the field of professional 
music, right up to the programs of 
the greatest symphony orchestras and 
concert artists. A quick survey of the 
contents of concert hall and radio 
programs will provide 
proot of this. 

Now comes the question, how ex 
tensive and inclusive is the choral 


convincing 
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literature experience of the young 
people who aspire to be professional 
choral singers? Have the nonprofes- 
sional and educational organizations 
in which they have had their basic 
training provided them a wide ex- 
perience in literature, or has it been 
a confining one? Have they sung all 
kinds and types of music, or have 
they been limited to one kind of 
music and one kind of performance 
—perhaps that with a quasi-ecclesias- 
tical flavor? Do they know how to 
move from one kind of music to an- 
other and how to give a sincere per- 
formance of all kinds? Can they and 
do they apply themselves with as 
much understanding, spirit, and skill 
to Richard Rodgers’ ‘‘You’ll Never 
Walk Alone” as they do to a Bach 
chorale? Will they maintain maxi- 
mum effort and purpose in provid- 
ing equally sincere and effective per- 
formances of a simple hymn, a great 
Schubert song, a current popular 
song, an old familiar ballad, a Pal- 
estrina Mass, a folksong with some 
hillbilly flavor, a modern work with 
a good supply. of dissonance, a Latin 
American rhumba, and a spiritual? 
If they cannot or will not, they will 
not be good candidates for the pro- 
fession of choral singing. 

If choral art is to be meaningful 
and satisfying to the American pub- 
lic it must be able to cover the wide 
range of spiritual, emotional, and in- 
tellectual ideas that can be expressed 
through song. It cannot be a class 
conscious force in music. It cannot 
set out to perform and glorify any 
one kind of music. It cannot draw 
lines of demarcation in musical val- 
ues and set itself up as a holy cause 
and a capital-E educational force. 
Song is conceived as a personal and 
group utterance upon every level of 
taste, and each of our 139 million 
citizens reacts to song in the light 
of his own experience, background, 
thought, emotions, and __ spiritual 
values. To look at any one or any 
group of these citizens and say, “No, 
we don’t approve of their kind of 
music. We won't sing it for them,” 
is to deny the universality of song 
and to do a great disservice to the 
cause of choral music, 

It has been staunchly contended 
by the music education profession 
that singing is the most democratic 
and far-reaching activity in the whole 
realm of music. Hf this is true, the 
advocates of choral music must neces 
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sarily realize that professional choral 
singers must supply song to everyone, 
not merely to certain groups on cer- 
tain levels of understanding and ap- 
preciation. 

Printed programs of concerts pre- 
sented by high school and college 
choruses, choirs, and glee clubs have 


recently indicated a trend toward the 


use of a wider range of choral litera- 
ture. They give the impression that 
an effort is being made to provide 
a pleasant, enjoyable evening to the 


audience and the performers with 
little emphasis upon the establish- 
ment of what may be called a liturgi- 
cal mood. The accompanied number 
is gradually returning to a status of 
respectability. There is less indica- 
tion of the belief that the quality of 
choral music is directly in proportion 
to the number of parts involved. 
Even unison and two-part arrange- 
ments are being programmed. If this 
continues, and if we can find more 
opportunities for combined choral 








NEW 
CHORAL 


PUBLICATIONS 





Jerusalem—Parker-Runkel 


(Three Choirs) 


Lo, My Shepherd is Divine (Mass in G, No. 7) 
—Haydn-Runkel (2-Choirs) 

Make a Joyful Sound—Noble Cain (8-parts) 

O Jesus, Lord of Heavenly Grace—Baker-Harris (SATB) 

Father in Heaven (Ave Maria) —Bach-Gounod-Riegger 


(SATB) 


O Be Joyful in the Lord (Jubilate Deo) 


—Ralph A. Harris (SATB) 


A Lover’s Calendar (6 Vignettes of India) 


—C. W. Lawrence (SATB) 


Skip To My Lou—Mountain Dance Tune—Riegger (SATB) 
Under the Southern Sky (Tango in D) 


—Allbeniz-Riegger (SATB) 


Under the Southern Sky (Tango in D) 


—Albeniz-Riegger (SAB) 


Sing Unto the Lord——Dorothy Radde Emery (SAB) 
O Blessed Day of Motherhood—Car! F. Mueller (SAB) 
Children of the Heavenly Father—Swedish Folk Song (SAB) 
Easter Dawn—Flagler-Riegger (SAB) ... 
Song to a Sleeping Child—Noble Cain (SSA)........ 
| Heard a Bird at Break of Day (Overtones) 

—Nadine Moore (SSA) ............ 
Under the Southern Sky (Tango in .D) —Albeniz- Rieger 


(SSA) 


Easter Gewa—Flagier- Riegger 


As It Began to Dawn—Vincent-Riegger (SSA) ooo.occceeeee 
How Lovely Are the Messengers—Mendelssohn- Riegger 


(SSA) 


Praise Ye the Father—Gounod- Riegger (SSA) 

O Blessed Day of Motherhood-—Ca! F. Mueller (SSA) oo... 
Children of the Heavenly Father—Swedish Folk Song (SSA) 
How Lovely Are the Messengers—Mendelssohn- ~~ 


(SA) 


Our Lady of Fatima— Cleophas Neville (SA) 
Praise Ye the Father—Gounod-Riegger (SA) 
Pilgrim's Song—Tschaikowsky-Ward (SA) 
Mozart-Williams (SA) 


Sleep and Rest 
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and instrumental performance, we 
shall indeed be on our wavy to greater 
attainn ents in our choral program. 


2. The personal attitude of the 


singer is of greatest importance 1n his 


performance. This is true in choral 
singing as well as in solo perform- 
ance. If the singer is not reallv trving 
Lo Sa\ something to somebody 
through words and the music he 
sho not be singing. Correct and 
adequate vocal] technique contributes 


1 of the story and the 


beauty of the song, and there is no 
implication here that good voice pro- 
duction is not a highly important 
factor. We must assume in the pro 
fessional field that the applicant has 
already achieved at least reasonably 
good vocal techniques, 
there would be no point in our au- 


otherwise 


ditioning him, But there is far more 
to effective singing than good tonc 
quality and intonation. 

Candidates for professional choral 
positions all too often seem to take 








For every School music need 


Octavo choruses, Choral Collections, Operettas, 
Cantatas, Band, Orchestra and Ensemble Collec- 


tions and Selections, Solos, Methods and Studies 


for al! 


Equipment and Supplies— 


Use £. 1M. B. 
One-Source 


The widest possible choice of school music material is offered 
through E.M.B. Approval Service. The standard and new publica- 
tions of ali music publishers are carried in stock at Educational 
Music Bureau and may be examined on liberal approval terms. 
E.M.B.'s mail-order service permits you to choose from the best 


of everything published, without added expense. 


Twenty-four hour service is the general practice at E.M.B. Orders 


ere filled from stock and shipped within twenty-four hours of their 


receipt. 


rere occasion when items ordered are out of stock, efficient 


hand.ing of ‘beck orders’ cuts the delay to a minimum. 
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Instruments, Literature and Text Books, 


Most are shipped the day they are reeceived. On the 


Service 





INC. 


the attitude, “See? I make pretty 
sounds. I sing the right notes and 
they are on pitch. I'm really good!” 
when actually their singing has been 
ineffectual and utterly without emo- 
tional appeal to the listener. ‘The 
kevnote to all good singing must be 


sincerity. A correct technical per- 
formance without sincerity is a waste 
of time for everyone. 

It is the opinion of many who hear 
choral auditions that singers some 
times simply do not have any idea 
of what they are singing about—the 
story they are trving to tell. They 
have not gotten inside the words and, 
of course, as the master singer well 
knows, a real grasp of the words and 
their meaning is a basic requirement 
for proper and understanding per 
formace of the musical elements in 
volved. It would appear that teach- 
ing and learning the notes has often 
consumed the major portion of time 
and effort of teacher and pupil re- 
spectively, and that the words have 
been left to look out for themselves. 
Otherwise, why would there be so 
many performances in which the 
story of the song does not get across? 
Certainly there are necessary techni- 
cal requirements in handling the 
words to obtain good diction, but 
before people begin mouthing words 
in any fashion they should know, 
understand, and feel what the words 
have to say. Otherwise, any attempt 
toward a right and adequate oci- 
formance is out of the question, 

And how does the singer appear 
while singing? Does he look as if he 
were trying to say something through 
song or does he give the impression 
of merely sounding some notes and 
pronouncing some words? Does his 
body seem alert to the task at hand? 
Is there life and sensitivity in his 
facial expression? I am not thinking 
here in terms of gestures and panto- 
mime of the kind employed by a 
soloist, but rather of the over-all im 
pression that makes the listener real- 
ize that all the singers in the choral 
group to which he is listening feel 
what they are singing and want the 
listener to feel it too. Does the singer 
seem to be singing at his audience 
or to it? One of the demands that 
Fred Waring has long made of his 
singers is: “For heaven’s sake sing to 
someone—your mother, your wile, 
your daughter, your sweetheart, any- 
one that you will—but sing to some- 
one and tell your story convincingly.” 
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Chere is all the difference in the 
world when the singer is singing to 
rather than at, 

Should we ask here whether the 
restricted literature of many choral 
groups has been to a great extent 
responsible for their failure to put 
across their songs? Have they sung 
too many choral numbers with re- 
mote meanings that have left them 
with expressionless faces because they 
simply did not know what they were 
singing about? Has their principal 
concern been with the building of 
high-stacked chords with good in- 
tonation and tone quality but with a 
secondary consideration for the 
meaning of the song? Has this re- 
sulted in a lack of impact of the real 
meaning of the music upon the sing- 
ers, and therefore upon the listeners 
toor 

These are not academic questions 
in the professional choral field. Cer- 
tainly we must have singers who are 
competent in vocal production and 
techniques, singers who have good 
sense of intonation, singers who are 
sensitive to tonal beauty, but all of 
these qualities are of little value un- 
less the singer who has them can 
project ideas through his singing and 
provide a performance that will be 
convincing and meaningful to the 
listener. Mere choral exhibitionism 
is not sufficient. 

3. And now to an important basic 
deficiency that becomes apparent in 
the auditioning of all too many cho- 
ral singers— poor rhythmic under- 
standing and response. Many candi- 
dates who give evidence of several 
good qualities and skills fail com- 
pletely when it comes to producing 
good rhythmic response and control. 
In most cases where this happens it 
appears that they have never learned 
how to release their potentialities for 
rhythmic drive or how to control 
and direct that drive when it once 
gets under way. 

The underlying causes of this situ- 
ation and their treatment are much 
too complex and extensive for dis- 
cussion in this article, Frankly, 
we believe that the whole business of 
rhythmic response needs a good over- 
hauling from the kindergarten up. 
But that is a matter of pedagogical 
procedure that lies in the field of 
music education rather than in the 
professional choral field. 

Ihe fact remains that some of the 
inost talented singers—those with the 
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best vocal techniques and intonation 
—are stiff and unresponding from the 
standpoint of rhythm. Did they learn 
about rhythm through mental arith- 
metic processes or through active and 
eager body response? Does rhythm 
mean to them a vital drive of move 
ment or is it mere counting and 
evaluating of notes? Is it something 
that takes them somewhere in ex- 
pressing an idea through music or is 
it merely a system of stop and go 
signs in music notation? 


We have a constant problem in 
the maintenance of right, adequate, 
and dynamic rhythmic response. We 
have regular rhythmic warming-up 
exercises. We clap hands. We tap 
feet, We do anything that will enable 
our singers to attain that basic rhyth- 
mic drive that is such an exciting 
part of any great performance, be ita 
performance of a Sibelius symphony 
under Koussevitzky, a Stokowski per- 
formance of a Bach prelude and 
fugue, a Duke Ellington rendition of 





Hoffman's Chu al Wasie 


Review this choice list of recent octavos recommended for their 
musical worth, professional editing and correct voicing. This list of 
choral music merits your attention. 


TREBLE VOICES 


No. S.A. 
42,101 Love Has Eyes (Madriga!) 
42,102 Prayer from "Hansel and Gretel’ 
42,103 Awake ‘Tis Spring 
42,104 The Barn Dance 
42,105 South American Serenade 
45,204 We Thank Thee (Pilgrims’ Prayer) 


No. S.S.A. 


42,519 The Night Has a Thousand Eyes Catherine Christie .12 
42,520 Oh! Dear, What Can The Matter Be? 
(Novelty) Arr. Warren .15 
42,521 Songs My Mother Taught Me Dvorak-Howorth .15 
42,522 Velvet Shoes Louise Evans .15 
42,523 Winter Song Louise Evans .15 
42,524 The Jolly Farmer (Novelty) Marjorie Elliott  .15 
42,525 Spring Gaiety Marjorie Elliott .20 
42,526 Woodwinds Louise Evans .20 
42,527 The Barn Dance Marjorie E'liott .20 
42,528 On A Lovely Summer Evening Marjorie Elliott  .20 
42,529 South American Serenade Palmer Clark  .15 
MIXED VOICES 
No. S.A.B. Price 
43,101 The Lost Chord Sullivan-Howorth  .15 
43,102 South American Serenade Arr. Palmer Clark = .15 
No. S.A.T.B. Price 
43,211 Fog (Impressionistic) Catherine Christie  .15 
43,212 When Grandma Danced (Novelty) Mozart-Christie  .15 
43,213 The Jolly Farmer (Novelty) Marjorie Elliott  .15 
43,214 On A Lovely Summer Evening 
(Country Scene) Marjorie E'liott  .20 
43,215 The Barn Dance (An American Ruralette) Marjorie Elliott 20 
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Marjorie Elliott  .20 
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Catherine Christie  .15 
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Mood Indigo, a Voscanini pertorm- 
ance of The Italian in Algiers, or our 
own performance of Begin the Be- 
guine or Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic. 


j- One of the most disheartening 
features of professional choral audi 
tions is the incompetence of so many 
singers in their attempts to sing an 
unfamiliar piece of music at sight. 
It must be kept in mind that the 
people who apply to us for auditions 
are not amateurs who are out to 


sing only for fun. They are people 
who expect to make a living at it. 
It is reasonable, then, to expect them 
to have superior competence and 
skill. But the good music reader in 
a group of applicants is the rare 
exception rather than the rule. It is 
not unusual to note on a candidate's 
written application that he has had 
some years of experience in well-es- 
tablished choral groups and perhaps 
has completed college courses in 
sight-singing and ear-training only to 
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find in the audition that he cannot 
read a simple melody line at sight 
or identify and match tones in a 
major triad. 

This problem of inadequate music 
reading skill is a major one in the 
field of choral music, particularly in 
professional choral music, where the 
learning of new music must be ac- 
complished as rapidly as possible and 
with maximum efficiency. ‘The im- 
portance of good reading ability in 
the professional choral field cannot 
be overestimated. 

The foregoing statements are based 
upon evidence that has been accumu- 
lated through a long period of regu- 
larly scheduled auditions. Every 
professional organization must have 
available an adequate pool of ap- 
proved personnel for replacement 
and substitution. Auditions are held 
wtih the hope of finding competent, 
skilled performers, not for the pur- 
pose of finding fault with them. 
Despite the large number of audi- 
tions that we hold, it is sometimes 
necessary for us to hire candidates 
who have deficiencies within certain 
limits, and that means that rehearsal 
time (a very costly item) must be 
spent in doing training of the kind 
that should have been completed be- 
fore the singers came to us. 


Common Cause 


We believe that choral music is 
just entering a new phase and a new 
era in American music life. We be- 
lieve that the American public will 
come to want and enjoy choral sing- 
ing as an integral part of its daily 
music fare right along with solo 
singing and instrumental perform- 
ance. In this development the pro- 
fessional and nonprofessional forces 
have a common interest. From the 
nonprofessional choruses must come 
the people who will make up the 
professional groups. The better they 
are prepared, the better will be the 
professional performances. The bet- 
ter the professional performances, 
the greater will be the impact of 
choral music upon huge audiences. 
All of this should contribute to in- 
creased interest and enjoyment of 
choral music of all kinds. Never be- 
fore has there been such a great op- 
portunity to extend the choral art 
into the daily lives of the people of 
our nation. An exciting and challeng- 
ing job is ahead. 
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(Continued from page 7) 


than by the amount of singing which 
is done, either correct or incorrect. 
\lso, I am willing to go on record as 
saying that we teachers of singing are 
“ruining” many more voices by the 
perpetual use of the light, devitalized 
type of tone with our students than 
we are in the attempts we make to 
have them produce a correct, full- 
bodied, vital tone. 

This last point brings me to an- 
other pet theory of mine. Many 
claims are made for the glories of 
group singing and the wholesome ef- 
fects that it will have upon the stu- 
dents that participate. A transforma- 
tion and unfolding of character are 
claimed as its greatest attributes. I 
have a hunch, however, that, with 
the depressed type of tone quality 
resulting in the inexpressive type of 
singing that is prevalent, there is a 
greater tendency to inhibit person- 
ality growth than to nurture it. 

The answer to the problem lies in 
continuous attention to voice build- 
ing from childhood to adulthood. 
Educationally it is more than a mat- 
ter of using the voice correctly and 
singing expressively, because it repre- 
sents a need for developing per- 
sonalities who can meet an “age of 
voice” without hesitation and with 
confidence. The axiom is sound that 
if you wish to develop a positive per- 
sonality, develop a resonant voice. 

The place to begin is in the ele- 
mentary school. Naturally youngsters 
cannot, and should not, sing with the 
mature tone quality of adults, but it 
is not necessary for them to peep 
“Good Morning to You” in a tone 
which belies the sincerity of the 
greeting they are trying to express. If 
children learn to use their voices in 
the elementary school, much of the 
controversial changing-voice problem 
will disappear in the junior high 
school. The discipline problem will 
still arise, but it will certainly be al- 
leviated by the fact that these young 
fellows feel a certain power arising 
from their habit of expressing them- 
selves in song with an instrument 
that is used with sufficient freedom 
to respond to their moods. 

Students should arrive in the high 
school with voices, as well as bodies 
and minds, that have reached a fair 
degree of maturity. At present, the 
majority of them come to the high 
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school choral groups still singing 
with the breathiness and thinness of 
tone of fifth and sixth grade pupils, 
even in the case of the boys whose 
voices have changed. I realize that 
students entering our high schools 
will not possess fully developed sing- 
ing voices until a much greater pre- 
mium than exists now is placed on 
voice building in the elementary and 
junior high schools. Then what is left 
for the choral conductor in our high 
schools and colleges to do? He must 


devise procedures which will get the 
quickest tonal results possible for the 
singing to be done. 

Probably this article should end at 
this point, because a discussion of 
these procedures leads us directly to 
the problem of the principle of tone 
production as applied to groups. The 
difficulty involved in writing on the 
procedures and principles of tone 
production with effectiveness has 
frustrated many teachers of singing, 
who realize the futility of explaining 
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something so intangible and personal 
by the written word. But there are 
principles and corresponding _ pro- 
cedures that will develop the full- 
bodied, vital tone for which I am 
making a plea, and I shall discuss 
them in the following paragraphs. 

Posture has often been represented 
as a panacea for all ills in voice 
production. It is true that erect 
posture is conducive to aliveness of 
body and a resulting vitality in sing- 
ing. Nevertheless, posture is only one 


element in developing a voice that is 
free. But since it is immediate and 
obvious, conductors should insist 
upon posture from their 
groups, not just make casual refer- 
ence to it. The voice functions like 
an organ, and so the chief factor 
about correct posture in singing is to 
keep the head perpendicular with 
the body and shoulders. ‘The head 
should not be tilted backward, for- 
ward, or sidewise. The chin should 
neither protrude nor be drawn in. 


good 
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The resulting posture will be con- 
ducive to the proper functioning olf 
the voice. 

The production of the voice is a 
free, coordinated physical act. It is 
not a matter of placing the voice here 
or there, but of removing interfer- 
ence to this free, coordinated act of 
the muscles of the throat and body. 
The area that causes the greatest in- 
terference in the free production of 
the voice is the jaw and the base of 
the tongue. For the large muscles of 
the body to assume their responsi- 
bility in voice production there must 
be no throat interference. ‘To accom- 
plish this freedom a firm, open 
throat is necessary. Low formation of 
the vowel will give this openness of 
the throat; a stiff tongue and a 
clenched jaw are the chief barriers to 
it. The writer uses the following de- 
vice to give students this physical and 
tonal imagery. Beginning on middle 
C, sing an arpeggio on the vowel 
ooh. The first two fingers with the 
long one on top should be placed be- 
tween the teeth to insure release of 
the jaw and prevent shifting of 
throat muscles. ‘Take the exercise up 
by half-steps, and practically all 
treble voices will immediately soar to 
a high C and higher. Why? It is be- 
cause the throat stays open, the body 
muscles are used effectively, and 
there is little interference with the 
vocal instrument. The men with 
changed voices will also sing ex- 
tremely high with this exercise, al- 
though most of them will use the 
falsetto. The principles for develop- 
ing the extremely high and _ virile 
tones of the male voice are not 
within the scope of this discussion. 

Continuous use of a deep ooh as 
practiced by some choirs will make 
the voices dark and “‘hooty.” There- 
fore, groups should vocalize on ah 
and aw as a part of vocal develop- 
ment. Use descending scales or arpeg- 
gios. Again use the first two fingers 
between the teeth, especially in the 
beginning, to assure that open throat 
and free jaw. All voices should vocal- 
ize through their entire range. It is 
safe with this procedure. Try it. It 
works. 

As these two techniques become fa- 
miliar apply them to other vowels. 
The author classifies vowels into two 
types, closed and open. Closed vow- 
els are ooh, ee and short 7; all the 
other vowels are open. For the closed 
vowels open the mouth very little, 
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round the lips slightly, and sing the 
vowels with the same color as the 
ooh exercise suggested above. For all 
other vowels open the mouth at least 
the width of the first two fingers and 
extend the lips slightly. For all open 
singing, line the voices of a choral 
group on the aw vowel. From these 
preliminary exercises direct applica- 
tion can be made to the words of the 
song. General alignment of the voices 
can be promoted if songs are sung 
through on the ooh or aw vowel. As 
a general rule, line the singing on 
the ooh quality for pp singing and 
on the aw quality for ff singing. 

Diction is a servant of tone. It is 
more than the mere understanding 
of words. It is the ability to make 
words understandable without dis- 
torting the tone necessary for the 
mood and adequate interpretation of 
the music. Emphasis on correct dic- 
tion is in itself a procedure to foster 
free tone production. Clarity of dic- 
tion can best be secured by emphasiz- 
ing diphthongs, eliding final con- 
sonants with the following words, 
and sounding singing consonants 
such as m, n, and I. Professional radio 
groups have placed a premium on 
clarity in diction, and teachers in the 
school can capitalize upon their de- 
vices when they fit the style of music 
being sung. Recently I heard one 
choral group give a creditable per- 
formance of a stirring sacred number 
and then ruin it by a sudden and dis- 
torted closing of the vowel in the last 
syllable of the amen to a humming 
consonant. Here was an example of 
a sound device in diction being ap- 
plied in poor taste. There is no cure 
for lack of sensitivity to different 
styles of music except increased mu- 
sicianship. 

Oftentimes lack of vitality in tone 
is due to lack of vitality in rhythm. 
If, through his conducting and 
demonstration, a conductor can es- 
tablish a dynamic rhythmic quality in 
the performance, the tone will auto- 
matically acquire virility and added 
resonance. Poor rhythm is often due 
to lack of musical precision. Insist on 
correct note values, such as_ sing- 
ing even eighth notes, and avoid 
the common faults of making the 
eighth note too short in the figure of 
a dotted quarter note followed by an 
eighth note, or the sixteenth note too 
long in the figure of a dotted eighth 
note followed by a sixteenth. Do not 
over accent or draw out accented 
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beats. To offset this tendency it is 
sometimes necessary to draw out and 
stress unaccented beats. An _ old 
teacher of mine once passed on to me 
this wise caution, “If you make a 
mistake in tempo it is best to make 
it on the fast side.” Dragging tempos 
destroy rhythm and cause the singing 
to lose animation. 

Tone can also be affected directly 
through phrasing and interpretation. 
Examine the text and phrase the 
music to bring out the meaning of 


the words. This is the heart of inter- 
preting choral music. If the con- 
ductor will always bear in mind 
the quality of tone necessary to create 
the mood of the music and then de- 
velop procedures to obtain it, he will 
see an improvement in tone quality. 
Emphasize contrasts in dynamics. So 
much of the choral singing has a 
range of dynamics from mp to mf. 
One seldom hears a rousing fortis- 
simo or a scintillating pianissimo. 
Techniques in developing tone 
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which do not apply directly to this 
over-all interpretation of the music 
have little value. 

If the renaissance of choral singing 
in this country is to justify its early 
promise, conductors and teachers 
must assume responsibility in  gain- 
ing a knowledge of voice building, 
in order that the singers will have 
the gratifving experience of giving 
ereat music an adequate interpreta- 
tion. Singing great music is not 
enough. It becomes great onlv when 


it is given a thrilling artistic perform- 
ance. Such performance is dependent 
upon the medium of music, an ap- 
propriate tone for the music to be 
To try to sing with a voice 
restrained is 


sung. 
which is tense and 
frustration, whereas the satisfaction 
of expressing oneself through the 
medium of a voice that responds to 
one’s varied emotions is a keen de- 
light. I believe that here is the key 
to unlock the portal to more vital 
choral singing. 
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FREEMAN 


(Continued from page 21) 


utilize the facilities of the school mu- 
purpose, the 
aroused in 


for this 
consciousness 


sic program 
musical 
young people during their school 
days would then both a 
pleasurable and a stimulating force 
in their lives. This follow-up work is 
vitally important. 

In the matter of materials there is 
another important area which needs 
exploration. Good materials must be 
used, but they should be materials 
which are adapted to the needs of 
the boys and girls who are using 
them. If the occasion arises, there 
should be no hesitancy in using 
“popular” scores. Such music often 
gives a much needed lift to an overly 
conservative high school program. 

Improvement of the quality of 
leadership in our vocal music pro- 
grams is another essential to the 
stimulation of greater musical appre- 
ciation in our students. Today, more 
than ever, we need trained leaders 
who possess keen personalities and 
interesting methods of presentation. 
It has been said that the salary level 
of teachers at the present time does 
not encourage the more accom- 
plished educators and musicians to 
enter the music profession. For this 
reason, successful and influential mu- 
sic and educational leaders should 
see to it that conditions under which 
our teachers work are improved. It 
should also be pointed out that a 
good instructor is often able to aug- 
ment his income through outside 
work in community activities, church 
choirs, and private teaching. 

One of the important areas which 
has been neglected in present-day 
high school music is effective work 
with boys’ voices. Many times we 
have taken the line of least resist- 
ance. It has been assumed that the 
uncertain quality of the boys’ voices 
is an insurmountable barrier to good 
vocal performance. Nevertheless, it 
certain 


become 


has been 
school situations it is possible to de- 
velop fine boys’ singing groups at 
loo olten we 
with all-girl 


proved that in 


the high school level. 
have been © satisfied 
groups and have not expended the 
necessary amount of cllort to weed 
out the superior from the ordinary 
boys’ voices. ‘The boys who prefer, 
and are capable ol, spec jalized work 
should have choirs, male quartets, 
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male glee clubs, and the like. Cer- 
tainly the many radio 
choruses should give excellent mo- 
tivation to these male choral groups. 

In the postwar period music must 
come of age. Leaders in the field 
should strive to raise music to its 
proper place as a mature part of 
the general scheme of education. As 
music educators we must fit in our 
plans with those of the school ad- 
ministrators with whom we are 
working. Only in this way will we 
be able to develop a truly progressive 
program of music education, Music 
can be a vital force in the minds and 
hearts of our young people, for truly 
they can say with Mr. Gilbert, “I 
have a song to Sing-O.” 


success. of 





WILHOUSKY 


(Continued from page 8) 


tones produced in other parts. A 
knowledge of harmony will broaden 
his awareness and direct his pitch 
adjustments. Even a soloist cannot 
escape this responsibility, for he must 
sing in tune with the accompanying 
instrument whether it is a piano or an 
orchestra. One learns to sense these 
adjustments through ensemble work. 
A prodigious technique will not 
necessarily make a violinist a fine 
string quartet player, nor will a 
majestic tone combined with an in- 
sensitive ear make a fine chorister. 
It is foolish to assume that in mod- 
ern music with its complex harmo- 
nies one can escape the 
sibility of singing in tune. Good 
choristers sing in tune intuitively. 


respon- 


Early experience in choral singing 
is of great help. All singers should 
be urged to join choruses while still 
at school. It is unfortunate that so 
many are ill-advised by their voice 
teachers and discouraged from group 
participation, ‘Their bogey fear is 
“personality.” Good choruses 
demand good vocal habits, and there 


loss of 


is little danger of losing the solo 
technique acquired in a private stu 
dio. In fact, much to be 


gained. ‘The deficiencies mentioned 


there is 


above are rarely dealt with ina pri 
vate studio. ‘Phe best conservatories 
insist upon and prescribe choral pat 
ticipation as part of the training tor 
professional lite. 


Finally, there is the matter of pe 
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sonality. It is hard to judge a candi- 
date’s personality in one audition. 
Good looks are always an advantage, 
but directors are more concerned 
with attitudes and working habits. 
They want singers who are pliable 
and willing to take suggestions. They 
must also be healthy and dependable. 
A pleasant manner at an audition 
will create a favorable impression, 
whereas a haughty pose will result 
in a quick dismissal. 

The professional chorister, obvi- 





ously, is a highly skilled artist who 
takes pride in his work and enjoys it. 
The steady paycheck gives him a 
feeling of security and he knows that 
the more proficient he becomes the 
greater will be his earning power. He 
is not bothered with commissions, 
publicity, wardrobes, and_ other 
headaches that plague the soloist, 
and he enjoys the comfort of know- 
ing that his job will last as long as 
there is a demand for good choral 
ensembles. 
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Words to 


the Wise 


ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 





The dean of the College of Music of the University of Col- 


orado presents frank statements about some “touchy” prob- 


lems that concern music education and musie educators. 





ecesomiernsg the story about the 
goose that laid the golden eggs? 
Instrumental supervisors in public 
schools will do well to recall this 
tale. At present their position seems 
beyond danger. The place of the 
band is at flood tide. What cause 1s 
there for worry? 

Not very long ago a friend of mine, 
an educator of national reputation, 
said, “You know, it is about time 
some of the emphasis on music in the 
public schools gets a bump.” In the 
conversation that followed he reiter- 
ated the point of view I had heard 
from so many others in his field— 
that something was being done to 
discount the educational 
program. This may perhaps sound 
like a narrow prejudice to those in 
the musical field, but a little thought 


music in 


will show that there is considerable 
justification for this attitude, Nor is 
the opposition to expansion of the 
few 


USI confined to a 


pessimists. It has been my experience 


program 


that it is nation wide in scope and 


includes who are musically 


inclined and definitely broad in thei 
interests. 


many 


A few years ago I served as ad- 
judicator in a music contest at a city 
in a near-by state. This was a two- 
day affair, with ensembles and soloists 
from schools in the district perform- 
ing. The city practically declared a 
holiday. The project was the biggest 
one in the year. Each day, particu- 
larly in the evening, audiences 
jammed the high school auditorium. 
Topping the whole affair was the 
contest of bands. Excitement reached 
a climax with the appearance of the 
local high school band, a “Class A” 
outfit. With the winning of first place 
by local horn-tooters, pandemonium 
broke loose. 

The instrumental supervisor was 
undoubtedly the man of the hour. 
Many people both in and out of the 
school system told me that this young 
man was just about the top man in 
the school system. The superintend- 
ent of schools was a veritable ogre to 
everyone else, but he ate out of the 
hand of his band man. Money for 
music instruments and supplies, rea- 
sonable or otherwise, came first on 
the budget. While there was a fair 
orchestra, little attention was paid to 
its commendable efforts. 

The episode is all too typical of 
the American scene. With such a situ- 
ation one might deduce that every- 
thing was rosy and that adverse criti- 
cism might be discounted where and 
if it appeared anywhere. Yet this un- 
dercurrent of dissatisfaction among 
educators is something that ought to 
challenge the attention of all school 
musicians. Without belittling the 
place of the band, overemphasized as 
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it is, a study of the problems might 
well receive serious consideration. 

Let us at the outset admit that the 
band is a glamorous organization 
tremendous popular appeal. 
\ctual musical qualities could be dis- 
cussed at great length. Suffice it to 
say that the players often can ac hieve 
phenomenal success with the mini- 
mum of effort. Wrong notes, lack of 
finesse, bad tone quality—all are 
swallowed up by the rhythmical tilt, 
the military atmosphere, and the 
colorful appurtenances, A person 
with very meager musical training 
and artistic temperament can pro- 
duce amazing results at least from a 
popular standpoint and look upon 
himself as a musician of distinction. 

First of all, I should like to remind 
school musicians that conditions are 
changing. Standards are on the rise. 
Very shortly administrators are going 
to make broader educational de- 
mands on the music supervisors. Or- 
ganizations like the Music Educators 
National Conference and the Nation- 
al Association of Schools of Music are 
already considering more adequate 
training for these individuals. There 
seems to be a silver lining to the 
cloud. Mere bandmasters are likely to 
find their star dimmed in the process. 

One of the hopeful signs is the 
general movement in the profession 
to bring about a renaissance of the 
orchestra. And, indeed, this is most 
encouraging. School orchestras have 
been disappearing all over the coun- 
try at an alarming rate. I was told 
recently that a near-by state had not 
a single school orchestra left. Why 
has this come about? Largely because 
of the tremendous glorification of the 
popular band and the lack of in- 
terest and skill on the part of the 
supervisors. The future of musical 
development in this country demands 
that such a condition be corrected as 
rapidly as possible. 

Instrumental supervisors are on 
the spot, It is entirely in their hands 
whether or not the next few years 
will witness a curtailment of their 
activities and importance. ‘There re- 


with 


main two items for their considera- 
tion which are of greater significance 
than is generally supposed. 

he first concerns income. ‘This is 
a subject that causes great anxiety 
among superintendents, to my cer 
tain knowledge. Schoolteachers are 
engaged at a given salary to devote 
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their full time to teaching within the 
school system. While salaries may not 
be high, they are supposed to be 
somewhere near adequate. In_ the 
field of music, however, there are two 
sources of possible income. If the 
other teachers were not fully cogni- 
zant of these perquisites, things 
would not be so bad. But they know 
full well that the musicians are per- 
mitted to earn extra money in sizable 
amounts even though they are pre- 
sumed to be giving their entire ef- 
forts to the school system. Naturally 
this causes jealousy and friction. The 
solution has not been found as far 
as I have learned. The musician ar- 
gues that he is justified in supple- 
menting his income in view of the 
low salaries. 

One music educator I know receives 
a salary of $2500. He does a land- 
office business in private teaching of 
voice, cello, and piano (a versatile 
fellow) that nets him nearly $1,000. 
There is a church choir under his 
direction that pays him another 
$600. It is not generally known, but 
there is a tidy little bit of graft from 
instrument salesmen in the way of 
commissions for instruments sold to 
school children. His total income of 
over $4,000 exceeds that of the high 
school principal and possibly that of 
the superintendent. 

Here is a sore spot that is going to 
receive attention some day. I do not 
begrudge any amount of money 
taken in by a supervisor of music. 
He earns every penny of it without 
question. Nevertheless, the situation 
is full of trouble that is likely to 
reach any individual at any time. 

The second item is a bit of advice 
which is highly personal. It concerns 
behavior and the standing of the mu- 
sician in his community. In my at- 
tendance at and clinics, I 
have observed a_ frequent practice 
which is highly dubious in the best 
interests of the profession. I refer 


contests 


to the evening informal gab-fests tre- 
quently held in hotel rooms. The 
idea in itself is excellent. “The rub 
comes from the copious flow of liquid 
down the throats of those present. 
Now I 


drinking under proper circumstances 


do not object to discreet 
and am not averse to an occasional 
indulgence. But at musical gather 
ings, where boys and girls of then 
own musical groups are present (on 
the outside), the emergence of the 
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highly revered supervisors from these 
meetings with a more or less unsteady 
gait and smelling of the bar room 
creates an impression which is_ far 
from good. I believe this practice 
should come in the category of things 
to be eliminated. Echoes of drinking 
episodes are bound to come within 
the knowledge of students. Enough 
said. 

The gist of this article is a plea for 
some self-appraisal on the part of in 
strumental supervisors. Phe qualities 
that are quite generally needed are 
two in particular. Thev need to be 
better musicians with a broader ap- 
proach and a more adequate train- 
ing. Thev need to be in fact and in 
reputation the epitome of what is ex- 
pected of them—true gentlemen. 

In an attempt to bring to super 
visor friends some facts that concern 
them vitally, I know that I have been 
more than a little outspoken, even 
pessimistic. Most of my friends in 
similar administrative positions are 
perfectly aware of the situation de- 
scribed and agree with the sugges- 
tions I am making. All I can say is, 
“Take it or leave it.” 





DUNCAN 


Continued from page g 


From a professional viewpoint, | 
believe any fair musician would 
agree that the following deficiencies 
characterize the majority of high 
school choirs today: 

1. A cappella singing is being 
overdone to the point of excluding 
other interesting and significant types 
of singing that might well be made 
more interesting through the use of 
accompaniment. 

2. Sacred music, although offering 
one of the greatest single sources of 
choir music, is being used in too 
great proportion to other types of 
that should be included in a 
rounded music education choral pro- 


music 


YTaln. 


3. Energetic, live, red-blooded 
American youngsters are being regi- 
mented in a group situation of ec- 
clesiastical robes, white collars, and 


monk-like appearance hardly in 


keeping with the age in which we are 


living. In this I am not being disre- 
spectiul to religious and spiritual ex 
pericnces for youth and the part that 
these 
spiritual and emotional experiences. 


music plays in intensifying 


j. Rhythms, which offer some ol 
the greatest opportunities to vitalize 
music, are being limited too much to 
the chorale-type styling of the church, 
Why should 
some selections that utilize the mod 
rhythms of popula 


school choirs not use 


erm, exciting 
compositions of todays 

5. Harmonies in- much — school 
music are too conservative, too lack- 
ing in the full modern richness that 
characterizes music of this genera 
tion. It is my opinion that too many 
school have been 
reluctant to leave the orthodox, con- 
servative harmonic treatment of the 
older schools of choral singing. 


music directors 


Modern Arrangements 


6. Modern composers are not 

heard frequently enough, except for 
those present-day writers who are 
still writing mostly in_ the 
teenth and eighteenth century style. 
Arrangements are, after all, the test 
of choral singing. Modern arrange- 
ments are not too plentiful in pub- 
lishers’ catalogues, but there are 
many good ones available. It be- 
hooves the enterprising choral direc- 
tor to find them and to encourage ar- 
rangers to develop new treatments. If 
modern education is to be alert to 
modern economic, social, and artistic 
trends, then modern music education 
should be alert to the modern treat- 
ments and stylings of our younger 
and newer arrangers. 
7. Soloists, duets, and small en- 
sembles are being used less ex- 
tensively than they might be in con- 
junction with the large choirs for 
background. 

8. Spoken words or narratives with 
choral background are not being ex- 
ploited to the end of more interest- 
ing and newer presentation ideas. 

g. Contrast and interpretation in 
rousing and spirited types of songs 
are not sufficiently clear. 

10. Entertainment per se is not 
given the recognition it deserves in 
public performances. 

11. The pronunciation of words 
in singing needs a general overhaul- 
ing. Orthodox phonetics in singing 
should be re-analyzed and re-ex- 
amined in the light of the question, 
“Can the understood?” 
Carelul, honest evaluation of words 
will, I think, reveal the fact that 
traditional old-school word — treat- 
ment does not give adequate defini- 


seven- 


words be 
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tion to the text, ‘The microphone and 
other demands of the radio, in which 
the performer remains unseen by the 
listener, place a new importance on 
clarity of words and on mood impact 
in singing. A choir director should 
be open-minded to the newer pho- 
netics which have been developed 
in radio, but which are equally ef- 
lective in general audience singing. 
Fred Waring has given us a simple 
approach to this matter of words that 
is, In my opinion, the most significant 
contribution to choral singing in our 
generation. 

‘To be sure, it is not difficult for a 
large school choir that sings fairly 
well to please an audience of parents 
and friends in the school auditorium 
or the community church and_ to 
gain approval. However, its pop- 
ularity could be much more general 
if more were expected of the group 
in terms of greater variety, greater 
contrast, greater use of contemporary 
styling, and so on. 

In all of these suggestions for a 
broader programming basis, the di- 
rector is obviously responsible either 
for imposing limitations or for pro- 
viding increased repertoire and op- 
portunities. The students themselves 
are, by and large, capable of per- 
forming any type of music the direc- 
tor can understand and can teach to 
them. It follows, then, that the 
responsibility for achieving these 
things falls to the director. It is he 
who should be a student of con- 
temporary music, modern. styling, 
and entertainment choral music, as 
well as the master of traditional 
choral practices and materials. 

Lest the reader should gain the im- 
pression that I believe present-day 
radio choral music to be the Great 
White Father of choral music or that 
radio music is all that it should be, I 
wish to disabuse his mind at once. 
Radio has many faults, not the least 
of which is its tendency to condone 
mediocrity. 


Radio’s Responsibility 


By accepted audience and meas- 
urement studies and by reaction 
studies of various musical programs 
on the air, radio has able 
to determine somewhat scientifically 
what types of music please the most 
people. Perhaps the results of these 
studies have been taken too seriously 
by radio. They certainly should not 


been 
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be the entire basis for program build- 
ing in the schools, Radio plays to a 
wider audience and a_ less sym- 
pathetic audience than does the usual 
school choir. For this reason there is 
a strong tendency for radio to repeat 
numbers many times and to be some- 
what conservative in its selection of 
choral music, even as the schools are 
likewise conservative. Radio is not so 
fearless nor so courageous as it might 
be in presentations for the articulate 
minority of listeners. Its only defense 
in this regard is that by its franchise 
it must try to operate in the public 
interest, convenience, and necessity. 
An interpretation of this places upon 
radio responsibility for trying, not 
to please some of the people all of 
the time, but to please all of the 
people some of the time. Radio does 
present programs for minorities, 
without any expectation of having 
large audiences—such programs as 
book reviews, forums, panel discus- 
sions, string quartettes, symphony or- 
chestras, chamber music, and band 
music. 

Radio has a_ responsibility to 
please minority audiences, but it can- 
not give more than a proportionate 
share of time to these particular seg- 
ments of listeners. If the radio does 
not present as much symphonic 
music, or as much legitimate choir 
music, or as much band music as a 
particular listener might wish, it is 
not because of an aversion on the 
part of radio to this kind of music, 
but only because accepted audience 
surveys indicate that people who pre- 
fer this type of program are in the 
minority, and unfortunately radio 
has a responsibility to try to please 
most of the people. As a matter of 
record, radio serves the minority 
groups more than any other medium 
of communication. One has but to 
consult a radio schedule in any large 
city and compare this with the 
minority recognition treatment in 
major periodicals and newspapers. 

The point I wish to make in choral 
music is that, in my opinion, school 
music would do well to 
broaden their “base of operation,” to 
extend the types of music used in 
their performing choruses, to use 
music in the 


directors 


more contemporary 
idiom, and thus to provide school 
choirs with a broader, richer musical 
experience that will, in turn, have 
greater entertainment value in the 
community, 
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piano acc.—A. W. Grauer 


> py | 
Sn &S reparation 


O FOR A’ THOUSAND 
TONGUES, SATB A Cap. 
—Carl F. Mueller 
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GRENTZER 


( age 11 
them, he should consult the librarian 
n his community. who can advise 
him regarding how and where thes« 
works mav be obtained for reference 
usc 

Since the two most neglected peri 


xds in choral music are probably the 
pre-romantic and the modern, the 
al director should make 
effort to become bette 


works and 


a special 
acquaint d 
more re 


: — 
. t? ting im” 
with the oidel 


ceptive to the new ones, Fon example, 


when the same two compositions of 
Palestrina 
over again, the students and public 
must wonder if he really was the pro 
life composer of choral music that 
maintains he And how 
works of Heinrich Schiit7? 
Some of his Psalms are very easy and 


are performed over and 


history was. 


about the 


can be performed by almost any high 
Then there is Prae 
torius, who is known by his work Lo, 
How a Rose, or Lo, What a Branch 


of Beauty, which musicologists tell us 


school choir. 








Ww ood Octa 


612 Give Peace in Our Time 

613 Revival Song 

623 Artist's Life 

$84 Hail, Thou Giaddening Light.. 


638 Song of Faith....... = 
618 Lonely Mountain 

628 Now Breaks the Dawn. 
622 Artist's Lite 

640 Gather Round’, Chillun 
$86 The Whistling Girl 


17 Artist's Lite ._..... 
630 Woodland Dreams 
625 Vienna Lite 


88 ST. STEPHEN STREET 





The B. F. Wood Music Co.'s 
— New Choral Publications 


MIXED VOICES 


Ss. S. A. 


TWO-PART CHORUSES 
616 Tales trom the Vienna Woods... 


621 How Long Wilt Thou Forget ‘Me? 


Sample copies and catalog of WOOD OCTAVO SERIES sent on request. 
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BACH, J. S. Adagio from the Toccata & Fugue in C Sore = Set_— Extras 
Major i Organ 1.00 4.50 20 
BACH. J. S. Komm Sisser Tod 1.00 4.50 20 
IN PREPARATION 
BACH, J. S. Wir glauben a an einen Gott. “Giant 
Fugue 1.50 6.00 25 
SHOSTAKOVICH. D. Prelude in E fiat 1.00 4.50 20 
This series is in process of continuation} 
NOW—FOR THE FIRST TIME. uw orchestral programs can be enriched 
he additior your repertoire of these distinguished, masterly, brilliantly- 
ve svVmpno! ranscript 
ng a novel system of score-writing. Mr. Stokowski finally reveals how 
acthuie e-! beauty so characteristic of his justly 
é ranscr 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSK 


. we are privileged to present 
the following renowned symphonic transcriptions: 
For full 


NOW AVAILABLE 


orchestra | 





BROUDE BROS. 11s w. 


57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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that he probably never wrote. Why 
not give some of his works a perform- 
ance; they are charming and not very 
difhcult. Then there are the numer- 
ous compositions of Lassus and Des 
attention. Many 
Gibbons are seldom 
Eccard, Isaac, 
Marenzio, Goudemil, 
begging for 


Pres which deserve 
fine works olf 
heard, and those of 
Ravenscroft, 
Senfl, and Ingeneri go 
performances. 

The choral director has a serious 
to the modern period 
particularly modern “art” 
works, Art in contrast to the folk 
idiom and jazz, and modern in the 
sense of music which differs from the 
accepted traditional music of the ro- 
mantic and impressionistic periods in 
material and in stvle. The modern 
art works present even greater prob- 
lems in evaluation than do works of 
any other period, because the idiom 
is indifferent and the style and inter- 


responsibility 


also, 


pretation are not fixed. 
Modern music is like a new lan- 
and to some ears it sounds 


Most mod- 


guage, 
radically different at first. 
ern composers make use of melodies 
with frequent changes in_ tonality, 
harmonies which are rich and often 
dissonant (the dissonance often  re- 
sulting from contrapuntal writing) 
and great rhythmic freedom with 
frequent changes in measure, 

The popular conception that mod- 
ern music is dissonant merely calls 
attention to the fact that consonances 
and dissonances are relative. What 
was considered highly dissonant in 
Beethoven's time was arbitrarily de- 
fined for the composer, Max Graf, in 
his recent book, Composer and Critic, 
quotes a criticism of Beethoven 
which appears in Kotzebue’s Der 
Freimiithige: “All impartial experts 
and music lovers have unanimously 
been of the opinion that never has 
such incoherent, shrill, confused, ear- 
shocking music been written. The 
most cutting dissonances follow each 
other in really horrible harmony. ... 
Only Beethoven’s intimate friends 
admire and idolize such things... .” 
suggestive 
of that which we hear today of mod- 
ern music, ‘The chordal innovations 
which Beethoven used are accepted 
today and other relatively dissonant 
taken their place. Seem- 
ingly each generation requires a new 
auditory remote sort 
“This is 


This criticism is strongly 


chords have 


stimulus of a 
to evoke its stock phrase, 
too dissonant.” 
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Phe claim that modern music does 
not have a melody is also false 


; most 
of it is full of melody. In fact, com 
posers of the modern school have 


turned to contrapuntal writing, and 
that requires melody in all voices. 
The like that of the 
compositions of the romantic school; 

is likely to be 
pact, vital and and 
because of its frequent changes in 
tonality it 


melody is not 


shorter, more com 


more exciting, 


can be more CX PFressive 


and direct. Directness, condensation, 


and cconomy in varying degrees are 
the essence of all modern expression 
in music as well as in the other arts. 
Roy Harris, William Schuman, Nor 
man Lockwood are only a few of the 
composers who are extremely rich 
melodic expression. 

There is also a greater rhythmic 
freedom) in’ much modern music, 
some of which resembles Gregorian 
chant in its rhythmic simplicity and 
style. Directors who are accustomed 
to bar lines and time signatures may 
find it difficult at first to do without 
them, but they soon get accustomed 
to it, especially since more and more 
of the music of Palestrina and_ his 
contemporaries is being published 
with no bar lines. Some composers, 
Copland for example, make use of 
interesting polyrhythms in their cho- 
ral writings. 

The director dealing with only 
high school students has another 
important limitation in his choice of 
music and that is the text. Most of 
the choral music has been set to 
texts which are too adult for students 
to grasp. If our young people are to 
get acquainted with music in the 
modern idiom they must have texts 
which they comprehend and which 
are not beyond them emotionally. 

These are only a few of the musi- 
cal factors confronting choral direc- 
tors in evaluating modern music. 
Within the present period, just as in 
other great periods, there are com- 
posers of many styles of writing and 
each must be judged by his own style. 
Randall Thompson, Joseph Clokey, 
John Ireland, Burrill Phillips, Hal- 
sey Stevens, Benjamin Britten, Sam- 
uel Barber, Paul Hindemith, Zoltan 
Kodaly, Arthur Shephard, Charles 
Ives, and Pedro Sanjuan—each 
his own individual style. 


has 


Needless to say, it is very diflicult 
pass judgment on music of this 
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1 Sing, Al! Ye 


period becaue only time can 


a proper perspective. 


periods, there is 


being written now, 


much 


give US 
Just as in all 


poor music 


However, the re 


sponsibility for being discriminating 


and recognizing the 


with each individual. 


must have 
ing to try the new. 
Is uncertain, 


after 


good musi¢ 
imagination and be 


let him be 


lies 
The 


director 


will 


Since his criticism 


fair and only 


has tO say and his manner ot saying it 
[his is not a plea for freak choral 


programs in which we ride hobbies, 


but for well-balanced programs 


which reflect the sound musical taste 


and judgment of the conductor and 


present a variety of music of all 


periods, including fine choral works 


which are seldom heard. Each direc 


tor is an individual, and his egiosse 


careful study, based on sound is a mirror of his individuality and 
musicianship and open-mindedness, good musical taste. Let us not be out 
let him judge each composition and — of style our programs. We must 

composer according to that which he not be sheep but leaders! 
‘ 
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CANTATAS ans ORATORIOS 


— MIXED VOICES — 


Joseph W. Clokey—The Temple . . . . . . 
Joseph W. Clokey—We Beheld His Glory . . . 
Mabel Daniels—The Song of Jael . . . . . . 
Nathaniel Dett—The Ordering of Moses. . . . 
W. A. Goldsworthy—The Vision in the Wilderness . 
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Beatitudes SSAATTBB 
Christ Hath 
Christ Is 
Christ, 


Arsen SATB 


Father, 
God’s Son in 
Help Us, 
Indifference SATB 
Lacrymosa SATB 
Legend SATB 
Legend SSAA 

Lord’s Supper SATB 
Now the Green Blade 


© Sons 
Panis 
Panis 


Angelicus SATB 
Angelicus SSA 
Christian 
SATB with Int. 
Tenebrae in E Flat 
lenebrae in E Flat SSA 
We Adore Thee SSAA 
Welcome, Happy Morning 


See these 
If you are 


dong 








438 S. W /ABASH 


A, 438 S. WABASH 


and Jr. 
SATB 


SATB with J» 


the miniatures we 
a director and don't have 


HALL 


AVENUE 


Highly Recommended 
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LENTEN AND EASTER OCTAVOS 


Won the Victory SATB 


Our Lord, Is Risen SATB 
Easter Canticle SSA with violin obb. 
Fairest Lord Jesus SSAATTBB 

Forgive Them SSAA 
Triumph Rose S. 
Eternal God and Lord SS. 


Today 


SATB 
4 


Riseth SATB 
O Sons and Daughters SATB 
and Daughters SSA 


People 
Chows 


Chor 


& McCRE 


Publishers of 
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Leonard S. Glarum | 
Rutger Van Woert sans is 
Hirsch-Buszin 1553 10 
Arr. by William Lester 1572 2 
Alice E. Dawson 2543 20 
Arr. by Noble Cain 1600 1D 

Frederick W. Graf 2540 16 | 
Gesius-Praetorius-Buszin 1514 10 
Gestus-Lundquist 2539 16 

Edwin McNeill Poteat 1591 15 
Mozart-Strickling 1592 12 
Tchaikovsky-Christy 1634 18 
Tchaikovsky-Christy 2525 16 
Ada Billson 1605 16 
Arr. by Ralph E. Marryott 1569 1s 
Arr. by G. W. Henninger 1636 0 
Arr. by Kenneth E. Runkel 2508 12 
Franck- Heller 1639 16 
Franck-Christy 2519 12 
W. B. Olds 1606 20 
Haydn-Strickling 1536 12 
Haydn-Strickling 2514 12 
Palestrina-Morgan 2529 12 
W. B. Olds 1607 20 

furnish free to music directors 
our miniatures, send for them 
tARY COMPANY 
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An outstanding amateur group is 


one of the the Handel and Havdn Society ot 
However. it Boston, second oldest music society 
that Chorale in the country. A similar group, the 
xtremely rigid Oratorio Societv of New York, can 
» sight reading. be considered one of the worst in 


lity which the the country, largely because of its 
presentation policy rather than. be- 
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HANDY BROTHERS MUSIC CO.. 


1650 Broadway. 


236 pages 


Maroon 


Shue 


seven literary and musical contributors to 


Cloth 


UNSUNG AMERICANS SUNG coos; 


Critics agree ... is another great achievement 


in W. C. Handy’s Brilliant Career. 


‘UNSUNG 


contains thirty-eight songs; twenty- 


the story-lives of a cross section of our pioneers, 


ny c 


bliography carefully studied 


$3.50 
5.00 


Cover 


Bound (Gold Lettered) 
*« 
Published by 
INC, 
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gets together each year 
to perform just two works—the B-Mi- 
nor Mass and The Messiah—seems to 
me particularly unfortunate. 


torio Society 


One of the mot legitimate bases 
for condemnation of choral groups 
throughout the country, however, is 
this very limitation. Choruses restrict 
their repertoire far too much—and 
unnecessarily so—with the wealth of 
choral literature left) by Bach, 
Handel, Schubert, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, not to mention Liszt and 
Bruckner. 

A distinct problem, of course, with 
all great choral music is that most 
of it has been written for perform- 
ance with orchestra. Yet the average 
modern chorus substitutes an organ 
or a piano—which I consider particu- 
There is an obvious rea- 
cities or 


larly weak. 
son for this in the smaller 
towns, but it is my feeling that as 
orchestras grow, so choral groups will 
grow. They should move hand in 
hand, 

Personally, it has been my experi- 
ence that nothing will draw so large 
a concert audience as a choral group 
with orchestra. Witness the recent 
premiere of Hindemith’s cantata 
When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloomed, performed by the Collegi- 
ate Chorale at Town Hall, with Met- 
ropolitan soprano Mona Paulee as 
soloist. 

I also firmly believe that with the 
growth of community opera compa- 
nies more and more of the operatic 
singers will be chosen from the local 
glee clubs. For no other music or- 
ganization gives the singer an equal 
opportunity to become familiar with 
as much music and as many styles. 

My own particular enthusiasms in 
the way of choral music are the na- 
tional music of such groups as the 
Don Cossacks and the Negro spiritu- 
als, which actually constitute the 
only folk expression with complete 
part harmony. 

But, on a less serious level, I re- 
member, and I think every high 
school graduate remembers, the glee 
club as a combination social-musical- 
affair. First and 
foremost, it was a lot of fun. If there 
was a slight crack in our voices, and 
weren't exactly what could be 


show-must-go-on 


if we 
classed as a Lily Pons, nobody ever 
notice. It 


seemed to was a COoOpera- 


tive venture, everybody was enthu- 
siastic, and the music education 
which involved melted unsuspect- 
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ingly down our throats as if it were 


sugary applesauce rather than sour 


knowledge. 

I recall what a wise musical direc- 
tor said to me after I had broken 
down in the midst of a strenuous 
choral rehearsal. [ was personally dis- 
satisfied with my performance anc 
would have lapsed into hysterics but 
for the booming voice of this won- 
derful friend who rasped out, “Hav- 
in’ fun?... Then SMILE!” 





BLIND 


(Continued from page 30) 


but the innate something (emotion- 
alism) is much harder to understand. 

Is it a distinguishing feature that 
the American people were trans- 
planted and their music was trans- 
planted with them? 

John Dewey’s reform in education 
seemed almost shocking at the time 
it was introduced, yet John Dewey is 
unquestionably one of the greatest 
educators of modern times. Perhaps 
we need reform in music. Perhaps if 
we could get our great national mu- 
sic leaders to pull together instead 
of in different directions, even 
though they belong to different cate- 
gories in the same profession, greater 
unity and appreciation of music 
would result. 

February 12, 1924 was a memo- 
rable day at New York’s Aeolian Hall 
—memorable because Paul White- 
man played “Rhapsody in Blue” on 
a classical program. The listeners 
realized for the first time Gershwin’s 
inexhaustible rhythmic inventiveness 
and skillful melodic moldings pos- 
sessed something which was not 
cheap or common, although this 
had previously been their attitude 
toward this type of music. The ap- 
plause was mixed. Many music lovers 
did not believe that music of this 
type could be used on programs with 
the classics. Paul Whiteman had lost 
his head; he had jeopardized his po 
sition as an artist. Many people 
stamped the floor and objected stren 
uously to what he had done. Others 
labeled Gershwin a genius, a fore 
most American composer. ‘The final 
result amounted to the fact that 
Gershwin was acclaimed by the great 
and near great in both America and 
Europe, and Paul Whiteman won the 
day. Gershwin followed up his initial 
success by composing such pieces as 
“Concerto in F,” “Cuban Overture,” 
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and “American in Paris.” These syn- 
copated pieces helped to raise the 
standard of jazz within a few years. 
It was not just a pump-pound form 
of expression such as was heard in 
“Yes, We Have No Bananas’ and 
“The Music Goes Round and 
Round.” ‘The elevation of jazz took 
place all over the United States. 
Swing leaders, many of whom are 
skillful artists, have improved their 
art in skillful arrangements. Jazz fi- 
nally became coupled to the sym- 


phonic. Today “symphonic jazz” is 





a term in common usage throughout 
the world. Slowly integration has 
been going on. 

This integration has been stimu- 
lated by discussions by artists in both 
fields. For example, in 1941 a dinnet 
party sponsored by Eddy Brown, 
Station WLIB, at the Waldorf-As- 
toria included 
Leonard Liebling, Joe Thomas, Hor- 
ace Johnson, Josh White, Alfred 
Drake, Wilfred Pelletier, Benny 
Goodman, Alec Templeton, Leonard 
Feather, Sigmund Spaeth, and Larry 


among its guests 
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SING AND DANCE 


Dance Directions by Beatrice A. Hunt 
Music Arranged by Harry Robert Wilson 

You can provide fun for everyone with this new book of folk 
songs and dances. Singing while dancing is the fun-provoking 
activity featured. SING AND DANCE gives a unique and 
practical way to teach the most popular American play-party 
games and folk dances of other countries. 

Complete words, music, and directions for 38 different dances are given. 
[hese are simple and are quickly taught. Diagrams show the starting 
position for each dance. A glossary tells and illustrations show just what 
each term means. Everything is a lot of fun for children or adults at all 
levels of experience. 

This book takes an old-time recreation and brings it up-to-date. With 
SING AND DANCE you can start a group in camp, in school, the club, 
the church social rooms—in fact, in any social gathering, and you will 
provide one of the most enjoyable ways in which music can be used 
community recreation. 

Send for a copy today! Price: $1.25, postpaid. 
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PAUL HINDEMITH 


Elementary Training 
for Musicians 


This book offers a complete course in sight-reading, ear-train- 
ing, dictation and notation, from the very beginnings to the 
most advanced stages. It provides the material for study 
preliminary to and, in the later chapters, parallel with - 
work in singing, playing, conducting, theory or composition. 


Price . . . . $4.00 
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Adler. After dinner the fireworks 
started; heated arguments continued 
until the wee hours of the morning. 
Finally Benny Goodman played “We 
Won’t Go Home Until Morning” 
(4 a.m.) and the guests departed. 
Every musician present felt that he 
had accomplished something worth 
while. 

In the picture entitled Thrill of 
a Romance integration plays an im- 
portant part. Melchior sings classical 
songs, accompanied by the famous 


jazz expert, Tommy Dorsey. The 


public needs and enjoys pictures like 
this, wherein music plays a promi- 
nent role and the two kinds of music 
are placed upon the same pinnacle of 
performance. 

American music is pointing 
toward a synchronization of the two 
art forms. Jazz has come to stay; 
that we know, but we must continu- 
ally raise its standard, Jazz alone as 
an art form will not become the true 
musical expression of American life. 
s00gie-woogie will not become truly 
great American music, although it 
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has received serious intellectual con- 
sideration by students and critics. 
The American people, a truly great 
people, scientifically, technologically, 
and industrially, will not sit back 
and concede the whole field to the 
traditional music of the past, even 
though it is considered superior to 
our own at the present time. 

Integration will continue, and we 
will finally produce great music, but 
this day will not arrive unless we 
give more recognition to our dis- 
tinguished modern American com- 
posers. Nothing written in the past 
in America is comparable to our 
modern American ballads, such as 
“Deep Purple” (De Rose), “Manhat- 
tan Serenade” (Alter), “Daybreak” 
(Grofé), “Blue Moon” (Rodgers), 
“Ol’ Man River’ (Kern), and, of 
course, the light operatic songs of 
Herbert, Friml, and Romberg, and 
the works of MacDowell and Nevin, 
who pioneered for American music. 
The songs of the aforementioned 
composers point to the new trend in 
American music. They represent the 
best in contemporary works. They 
are found in our melting pot and 
are genuinely American in style and 
spirit. They are not classical, in the 
strictest sense; neither are they jazz 
—they are just American. 
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(Continued from page 31) 


tion is to found a curriculum upon 
the assumption that music study is 
meant for all. There are many 
grounds for considering this assump- 
tion a valid working basis. The se- 
cure place of music in the history of 
a race, the prevalence of music 
among the unlettered, the folksong, 
the work song and sea chantey, the 
historical ballad, the appearance of 
unusual abilities in all classes of so- 
ciety, these are but a few of the justi- 
fications. The music teacher must 
learn to permit unusual individual 
growth on the part of some without 
detriment to the participation of 
others. 

In the organization of such a cur- 
riculum, creative achievement must 
receive the strongest emphasis, but 
not creative achievement in a nar- 
row sense. It is perhaps inevitable in 
this century of specialization that a 
subject as highly developed as music 
should be parcelled out in separate 
categories. A student may study an 
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amused indifference. With their sup 
port, music can develop through a 
strong parent-teacher relationship. 
and activities can be provided fon 
the parents step by step with the 
development of the curriculum in 
the school. 

A great opportunity is now at 
hand for those engaged in music edu- 
cation. In this time of great change 
and ferment, they can work to assure 
lor music a solid and rightful place 
in the curriculum, increased partici- 
pation in a fundamental sense, and 
an identification of the daily practice 
of music with the high 
claimed for it in theory. 


values 
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scheduling on a regular class basis 
three or four times as difficult as the 
scheduling of a class made up from 
a single grade. The scheduling diffi- 
culties are very real, as any music 
teacher who has been’ consulted 
about them can attest. For example, 
Bill is a senior, taking the science 
course and planning to enter Blank 
College in the fall. He must have 
physics, mathematics, a_ language, 
and should be in the college section 
of English. Where the student body 
numbers 1500 to 3000 there may be 
a sufficient number of sections of the 
studies mentioned to enable the ad- 
ministrator to shift Bill’s program 
so that he may be scheduled for the 
choir. Where the school population 
is less than g00 and there is only 
one section of the classes mentioned, 
it may be quite impossible to sched- 
ule Bill for the choir. The adminis- 
trator who is unable to schedule a 
choir group for credit is frequently 
charged with not being interested in 
choral music. This may be true in too 
many cases, since many administra- 
tors going through public schools 
encountered the very difficulties dis- 
cussed here, and consequently have 
only an intellectual interest in music 
instead of the vital interest which 
comes through experiencing music. 
However, we must remember that 
the administrator is open to the 
accusation from many other 
departments. He must consider the 
demands of the art teacher, the vo- 
cational teacher, the physical educa- 
tion teacher. 

The demands on a pupil’s time in 
a present-day educational situation 


same 
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are tremendous; in fact they have 
reached dangerous proportions. A 
high school pupil today finds him- 
self operating in a system of pressure 
groups very similar to the ones which 
are having such bad effects on adult 
lives. Forty years ago the process of 
high school education was much 
simpler. It consisted in the main of 
preparing for college or for a voca- 
tion. Growth in good living had not 
yet become a matter of concern. 

Now, educators in general believe 
that growth in good democratic liv- 
ing is not only one concern but per- 
haps the prime concern of educa- 
tion. As a result of this belief, other 
subjects and courses have been added 
to the curriculum to enrich it. This 
continued addition without any sub- 
traction to balance it has led to a 
competition for pupil time and in- 
terest which becomes intolerable in 
a small school. 

The college is responsible for 
much of the pressure.’ Although less 
than 20 per cent of high school 
students go to college, the curricu- 
lum is still based on the college pre- 
paratory idea and the concessions 
made to general students have con- 
sisted largely of additions in the form 
of vocational training, or of dilu- 
tions of college preparatory material 
so that more pupils may pass the re- 
quired number of units of work. The 
Carnegie Unit itself is a measuring 
stick designed primarily for college 
entrance, and has proved to be both 
a blessing and a curse. At its best, it 
has had a stabilizing effect on high 
school work by setting up standard 
requirements for high schools which 
serve as a means of apportioning 
pupils’ time. At its worst, it has be- 
come a symbol, representing 120 
hours of prepared work which may 
or may not indicate actual pupil 
growth in democratic citizenship. 

One administrator, taking this 
symbol with the proverbial grain of 
salt, can with a clear conscience allow 
pupils to use some of the hours of a 
Carnegie Unit for other activities 
which seem to be of vital interest to 
them. Others place the Carnegie 
Unit on a pedestal and believe that 
120 hours must mean 120 hours, re- 
gardless of what may happen to other 
activities in which a pupil is inter- 


*See the article “Let the Colleges Set 


Our High Schools Free,” by Benjamin M. 
Steigman 
1946. 


in The American Mercury May 





ested. These administrators require 
strict adherence to the formula in 
the college courses. Under such in- 
terpretation it frequently becomes 
impossible for a college preparatory 
student to be a member of the choir. 
While it is true that more and more 
colleges are accepting certain units 
of music credit as college entrance 
requirements, these same colleges 
frequently require so many other 
units in languages, mathematics, 
English, and science that the music 
credits become mere _ additional 
credits which, again, cannot be taken 
in the high school, since there are, 
after all, only so many periods in a 
day. Most college preparatory stud- 
ents in their junior and senior years 
are sufficiently impressed with the 
danger of not doing well in college 
that they place those college studies 
first in their time schedule in spite 
of any interest they may have in 
choral work. Frequently the Carne- 
gie Unit pressure is almost as strong 
on the non-college students, so that 
these students cannot be scheduled 
for chorus. 

Is there a solution? ‘To the first 
difficulty, financial inequality, there 
is a fairly obvious solution. It is to 
furnish the smaller high school with 
enough money to employ an ade- 
quately trained teacher and to give 
that teacher adequate choral material 
with which to work. The money may 
come from increased local taxes, in- 
creased state support, from Federal 
support, or from any combination of 
the three. Any country which can 
raise billions of dollars for the prose- 
cution of a war can raise money for 
education when the citizens are con- 
vinced of the need. 

The solution to the second dif- 
ficulty, time for choral music in the 
small school, is not so easy to find, 
since every effort runs afoul of tradi- 
tions. School administrators who 
are actually seeking the solution di- 
vide into two classes. The first seek 
improvement within the existing 
framework. ‘These administrators 
talk about lengthening the school 
day so that more periods may be 
available for scheduling additional 
activities, or of taking more liberty 
with the hours required for a Car- 
negie Unit by permitting pupils to 
be taken from other classes for music 
activity. 

The second group believe that 
only a major operation will solve the 
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difficulty. They start with the prem- 
ise that the purpose of education in 
America is growth in democratic 
citizenship. They do not believe that 
this can be measured in terms of 
hours of prepared work in a subject. 
They believe that vital interests of 
pupils properly guided through pur- 
poseful activity are the avenues lead- 
ing to good citizenship. This philoso- 
phy in operation would enable 
schools to utilize whatever talent is 
available for selected groups, and in 
this way even the small high school 
should be able to produce satisfac- 
tory choral music. It would be a 
hoon to all choral conductors. 

At the same time, the acceptance 
of this philosophy would put them 
in a position of grave responsibility. 
They would, of necessity, have to 
furnish reasonable proof that their 
choral activities make a real contri- 
bution to the democratic citizenship 
we are seeking. They would also have 
to be prepared to interest a larger 
number of high school students in 
singing, 

Throughout the country, less than 
10 per cent of our total high school 
population is enrolled in elective 
choral groups. If we are thinking 
in terms of growth in democratic 
citizenship and can prove that choral 
music is an important factor in such 
growth, we must increase that per- 
centage. We are neglecting too many 
future citizens. 
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then, is the consonant. It is solely for 
distinguishability between tones that 
these noise-points are present. They 
are minute attack and release points 
for vowel tones, On this point we 
have the raison d’étre of the contro- 
versy that is apparent today, namely 
that, since these consonants make 
the words distinguishable, they must 
therefore be highly exaggerated or 
the words will not be properly heard. 
his is the fundamental concept of 
microphone singing at the present 
time and is so because the micro- 
phone is “mushy” on noise-points. 
It cannot pick up partials present in 
noise, or the noise itself with consist- 
ent distinctness, because the very na- 
ture of the noise vibrations poses a 
problem for the microphone con- 
struction, 
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The overdevelopment of conso- 
nant singing has thus come about 
quite naturally and through no de- 
liberate intention of perverting or 
distorting the truth in singing. This 
much may be said for the believers 
in such a school of singing. In other 
words, they know what they do but 
they don’t know why they do it ex- 
cept, superficially, to increase effec- 
tiveness of diction. In so doing they 
have discovered that a word is very 
dramatic and “wowing” if they can 
thus exaggerate the consonant, a fact 
known for centuries among actors 
and great speakers. There’s nothing 
modern about it. Indeed, in much 
singing there are points at which this 
very thing should be done. The fal- 
lacy lies in following this practice for 
each and every word and song used. 
The damage, if any, is caused by 
persons imitating what seems to be 
“the thing to do.” 


“Tone of Words” 


Since tone exists in the words and 
syllables of all languages, it follows 
that composers (even poets) have 
striven to make the most of the tone 
of words. Poets (Shelley for example) 
have labored more than is generally 
realized to engage tones in words 
which have a beautiful color when 
spoken. When setting words to 
music the composer must indeed con- 
sider this in the text he is using. He 
must consider it not just because he 
can get a melody to be used with 
the words, but also because, if he 
writes for the words properly, he 
must place the tones of the words on 
the proper pitches which are most 
easily obtained in the human voice 
at those respective registers. This is 
exactly what the great masters did! 

The first great masters of the Ro- 
man school, usually called the Pal- 
estrinian school, were concerned 
primarily with their texts because 
these texts were from the sacred 
script. They dared not think in terms 
of melody first. The result was that 
the lines of musical tone and noise 
which acted as vehicles for these 
sacred texts were made to adapt to 
the natural rise and fall of the voice, 
as well as its pitch, while speaking 
such words. Palestrina’s pure motet 
“Sicut Cervus” is an easy to procure 
example of this. Try speaking the 
lines of this work in the original 
Latin, noticing where the voice rises 
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and falls on each word and syllable 
as well as on the phrases. It will be 
apparent at once that Palestrina di- 
rected the ups and downs of his 
melodic line to fit this; not just to 
furnish a tune. 

This very idea gives rightful am- 
munition to those who do not care 
for music sung in translated versions. 
Yet it does not necessarily apply un- 
less the text was originally set in the 
manner described. The early motets 
of the church should certainly be 
sung in their original texts unless 
the translator can secure other lan- 
euage words which have similar tone 
color and inflectionary properties, 
note for note and phrase for phrase. 
This is difficult to do in translation. 
On the other hand, grand opera, 
particularly of the Italian school of 
Verdi, makes the melody all-import- 
ant, and a translation of such work 
involves little possibility of incon- 
eruities. Even at that, Verdi and his 
fellows did not often write a high 
B-flat for a soprano or tenor on a 
closed up vowel like long e. So, even 
while they were making melody more 
important, men of the decadent art 
period (as contrasted with classical) 
did, consciously or unconsciously, ob- 
serve certain tenets of treatment of 
vowel tones and words in musical set- 
tings. 

The inflection of the language in- 
volved must be observed. This is 
quite separate from and not synony- 
mous with just clear diction. A text 
can be spoken with the utmost clear 
diction and yet there will be no hills 
or valleys in either the words or the 
phrases. Even one word will have a 
high and a low point. This is illus- 
trated by Schubert’s setting of 
Shakespeare’s “Who Is Sylvia?” Here 
he was not dealing with a German 
text, translated, but with an English 
text. Schubert closes each phrase on 
the word “Sylvia” with a lowering 
of the note for the second syllable. 
Again he employs the same thing on 
the one-syllable word “she” in the 
phrase “What is she?” “She” has two 
notes, the first higher than the sec- 
ond, thus allowing for the fall of the 
voice on the close of the phrase! 
These things were not accidents. 
Chey were not “drummed up” at a 
piano keyboard and then a note or 
two delightedly scribbled down be- 
cause the composer thought he had 
a “natural.” 

Taking preceding points into con- 
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sideration, then, the people who elect 
to sing great songs or choruses will 
be impressed with the fact that it 
makes a great difference what vowel 
is used on a given pitch, how that 
vowel is approached, what treatment 
is made of the consonant preceding 
and following it, and what kind of 
tone is employed by the voice or 
voices in using that vowel. That is 
why we have always had singing 
teachers and great ones too. Teachers 
like Marchesi, the De Reszke’s, Gar- 
cia, and coaches like Randegger have 
not passed on to their pupils any fad 
or fancy of their own. They have 
taught the truth as it existed in the 
material before them. There have 
been, and doubtless always will be, 
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well-intentioned people who will 
seize upon one particular phase of 
vocal proce .ure which especially ap- 
peals to them and then proceed to 
teach that particular thing to all of 
their followers or to adopt a policy 
of public performance embodying 
their mania and causing all who 
hear to decide to do it that way, de- 
pending on how much popularity 
and prestige the said producer may 
have at the time. One of the best fea- 
tures of the case is that fads and 
half-truths have a way of lasting for 
only a short time. Then they van- 
ish in the whirlpool of all drivel. 
What, then, may the choral direc- 
tor or singer gain by careful study of 
the songs which he intends to use? 
Conversely, how may the composer 
profit when scanning texts for set- 
ting? By taking into consideration 
various factors, among which are “Is 
this melody all important, stunt, en- 
core-type, light, entertaining, with- 
out regard to words except as they 
may accentuate the positive?”, or, on 
the other hand, “Is this text all im- 
portant and must its setting coincide 
with it in mood, range, note-for-note 
inflection and pronunciation dyna- 
mics, giving proper pitch to tones 


which occur in words? Must some of 
the ugly or unpoetic words perhaps 
be changed to achieve smooth beauty 
and spiritual charm?” Rarely is a 
composer able to write such a set- 
ting once he finds a text which of- 
fers the desired possibilities. 

Often he finds the text but wishes 
to change a word or so, only to find 
the poet (?) adamant. A case in 
mind: a beautiful song had in it the 
line, “Three men sagged on a 
lonely hill.” The text was given to 
me for treatment with a melody 
suggested by a friend of the poet’s. 
I noticed that the word “sagged” 
was placed in a register for soprano 
up around D in the staff, which is in 
the worst part of the voice for the 
average soprano. Every singer recog- 
nizes a section of often only a few 
notes in his range where he comes 
down from good head tones and 
passes to the lower part of his range, 
or vice versa. Some of them call it 
the “break.’’ Most singers work in- 
cessantly to perfect the passing over 
at this point, wherever it is in their 
respective voices. I knew that even a 
good singer would have trouble with 
this word. A choral group would 
have the same trouble multiplied. 
My suggestion was that the word 
“sagged” be changed to a simple 
“hung,” since the idea was that the 
three men were hanging each on a 
cross, It was in vain that the poet 
had it pointed out that, even if 
“sagged” might be considered more 
descriptive, it precluded getting any 
kind of tone other than awful. As 
far as I know, the chorus was pub- 
lished with the line as originally 
written. 

All singers know that there are 
truly dreadful translations (for sing- 
ing) of many wonderful songs. Many 
poets have a way of “making up” 
versions to “fit” the music, with no 
more consideration for the music 
than many compsers have for texts. 
Many performers, solo and choral, 
do anything that occurs to them as 
long as they think they are “putting 
the song over,” even completely dis- 
torting texts and thus encouraging: 
others to do likewise. Usually the 
reason for such occurrences is that 
the basic rules governing the coordi- 
nation of language, speech, and sing- 
ing are either ignored or unknown, 
Optimism is present, however, be 
cause truth has a way of quietly per 
sisting. 
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